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PREFACE. 

I HAD had the scheme of these Sermons in 
contemplation for a considerable time before I 
could make up my mind to carry it into effect. 
There was enough of novelty in it to give it 
a certain appearance of innovation^ and for that 
reason alone to render its reception amongst a 
people averse to change somewhat doubtful. It 
might also seem designed to gratify a craving 
for excitement or sensation^ than which^ as the 
Lord Himself warns us, nothing is more pre- 
judicial to the firm and deep rooting of the 
seed of the Word in the soul. 

I am well aware that the introduction into 
the pulpit of subjects of the class treated in 
this volume is neither unprecedented nor un- 
frequent; but it is not, I believe, usual to 
group them together, as is here done, under a 
common heading, to assign them to a number 
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of distinguished preachers^ to devote to them 
several successive Sundays, and to engage the 
congregations with them considerably longer 
than the conventional twenty or thirty minutes. 
Nor, for my own part, should I desire to 
see a wide-spread adoption or frequent repe- 
tition of this procedure, at least in parish 
churches and on Sundays. The seasons and 
circumstances which alone can warrant it are, 
as it seems to me, of a peculiar kind and of rare 
occurrence. For ordinary parochial congrega- 
tions, even those in which the poor and the 
unlettered are few, and the educated and well- 
to-do compose a large majority, sermons of a 
simpler kind, and of which revealed truth forms 
the staple, are more profitable, even if less 
interesting, than such as are here presented 
to the reader. The life which the Christian 
preacher should endeavour to develope, animate, 
and strengthen in his hearers has its springs in 
a risen and ascended Saviour. To lift men^s 
spirits, therefore, to Him, where He sits at the 
right hand of God, rather than to bring Him, 
as it were, down from above, that He may 
hallow by His presence our earthly homes and 
our every-day doings, would seem to be the 
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true idea of the primary aim of Christian in- 
struction and exhortation. 

It is not, however, to be denied for a moment 
that the consecration of this earthly state, with 
all its necessary and allowable conditions, cir- 
cumstances, and doings, was a chief purpose 
both of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word 
and of the Holy Spirit^s descent into the Church ; 
and thence it follows that there must be place, 
large and prominent, in every complete system 
of Evangelical teaching, for the religious treat- 
ment of '' common things,^^ and for throwing 
the Gospel light upon topics in themselves 
purely secular. Only by the use of that light 
can we duly discriminate between the good and 
the evil by which we are surrounded, as it is 
only by the aid of the Spirit from above that 
we can choose the one and refuse the other in a 
steady and consistent Christian practice. 

But the introduction of the subjects in ques- 
tion into the pulpit is restricted and difficult, 
by reason of the miscellaneous composition of 
our parochial congregations. In the church in 
which the following sermons were delivered 
there may be found collected on most Sunday 
mornings every grade of intelligence and culture. 
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from the highest to the lowest^ all the ages of 
man that lie between first and second childhood, 
every rank in the social scale from the prince to 
the pauper, and every variety of calling and 
occupation — the legislator, the professional man, 
the merchant, the tradesman, the artisan, and 
the labourer — besides a considerable sprinkling 
of those who have been humorously described 
as having nothing to do and doing it. 

It is manifestly impossible that such congre- 
gations should be addressed upon topics directly 
and particularly connected with worldly circum- 
stances or social life, without putting the minds 
of one portion of the auditory in the very unde- 
sirable position of judging the other, and perhaps 
without provoking from many the remonstrance, 
'^ How do these things concern us ? " 

A very great man, a member of such a con- 
gregation, is reported to have exclaimed im- 
patiently, after a sermon not of the plainest 
and simplest kind, '^ I wish they would preach 
to our children instead of to us V^ — while a 
scarcely less competent critic attending the 
same church complained, on another occasion, 
of a discourse which had advisedly aimed low, 
that such preaching was '^ really childish/^ No 
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one who has well learned the fable of ''the old 
man and his ass ^' will allow his judgment to be 
overruled by the dread of such comments ; but 
they illustrate a condition of things which can- 
not but be taken into serious consideration by 
those who have to address auditories so ex- 
tremely miscellaneous as assemble in so many 
town churches. It would be clearly incon- 
sistent, with due regard to the wants of all in 
such churches, to discuss upon six successive 
Sunday mornings, in however purely scriptural 
and highly spiritual a tone, subjects of the 
description treated in this volume. 

There is, however, in St. Jameses, as in many 
other London churches, a service which is ordi- 
narily attended by very small congregations, 
and those of a much less miscellaneous or, as I 
may call it, jparochial character than the con- 
gregations of the morning and evening. Of the 
few whom we gather within our walls on Sun- 
day afternoons the majority are of the class to 
which, if to any, the subjects here treated will 
be allowed to be appropriate j while the neigh- 
bourhood around the church contains during 
the London season material for the supply of a 
crowded auditory of the same character. Into 
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our hotels and lodging-houses the whole coun- 
try, not to say the Western Hemisphere, pours 
its stream of visitors, from Eastertide to far 
beyond Midsummer, in numbers which occa- 
sionally strain our accommodation to the burst- 
ing-point. These are of a class lying decidedly 
above the line which is considered to divide 
between upper and lower — the class to which, 
for the most part, the questions treated in this 
volume are of interest, and, more or less, of 
practical application. This being so, I may, 
perhaps, be thought to have been remiss in not 
having adopted some such scheme as that of 
these sermons long before, rather than expected 
to offer for them any such apology or expla- 
nation as the present. 

To those friends who have so ably and earn- 
estly assisted me by writing and preaching 
the several sermons, and also to those who, 
while unable to take part in the scheme this 
year, have warmly encouraged me in carrying 
it out, my grateful acknowledgments are due, 
and are now publicly paid with most hearty 
sincerity. I must particularize my very dear 
friend the Dean of Norwich, because of the 
strength he lent to my resolution and the im- 
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petus he gave to its accomplishment by under- 
taking the first sermon^ which was to strike 
the key-note of what was to follow. 

I will but add that my list of subjects falling 
strictly under the same head — The use and ahicse 
of 'Hhe world and the things that are in the 
world '^ — is, as must be obvious, by no means 
exhausted by the six contained in the present 
series. I look forward to the continuance of the 
plan on the post-paschal Sundays of another 
year, and perhaps of a third, in the full con- 
fidence that public interest can still be main- 
tained, and that again, and yet again, preachers 
will be found competent and willing to follow 
up this beginning. 



John Edward Kempb. 



St. James's Rectory, 
1873. 
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" But this I say, bretliren,the time is short : it remaineth, 
that both they that have wives be as though they had none ; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not j and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; and they that 
buy, as though they possessed not ; and they that use this 
world, as not abusing it : for the fashion of this world 
passeth away."— 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30, 31. 

^^ The use and abuse of the world ^' is a Scrip- 
tural phrase. And it will therefore be expedient, 
in commencing a series of Sermons which is to 
deal with this subject, to examine somewhat 
narrowly the passage which contains the phrase- 
ology. It is one of those digressions from the 
main line of his argument, for which the Apostle 
Paul is so famous, and which express so beauti- 
fully the exuberance of his fervent spirit, when 
treating of Divine things. He is speaking of 
the tie of marriage, and of the inexpediency of 
Christians contracting it in those troublous 
times of persecution and necessary unsettlement. 
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when the relation might prove a clog from the 
cares involved in it. Nevertheless, if a Christian 
found himself a married man, he was to acquiesce 
in that state : '^ Art thou bound unto a wife ? seek 
not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife ? 
seek not a wife." Hence, because the relation 
of marriage brings with it its sorrows and its 
joys, its human feelings, and its worldly posses- 
sions and establishment, the Apostle, rising above 
the immediate context, takes occasion to speak 
of these things generally, and to tell his readers 
how the Christian should and must stand 
affected towards them. The ties we must sit 
loose to, as though they did not exist ('^it 
remaineth, that both they that have wives be as 
though they had none^^) ; the emotions, whether 
of grief or joy, must be tempered and kept from 
excess (" and they that weep, as though they 
wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not") ; the possessions we must not 
hold with a tight grasp (" they that buy, as 
though they possessed not"); and lastly, and 
still tnore generally, while the use of the world 
is permitted to us, we must not overdo its use. 
This somewhat homely phrase aptly represents 
the original Greek word. Our translators have 
rendered it abuse (" as not abusing it") ; but that 
species of abuse is indicated, which results from 
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overmuch and excessive use — use without re- 
straint or control — the use which the glutton 
makes of food, and the intemperate of drink. 
And there is another fine shade of meaning in 
the word, which it is impossible to exhibit in a 
translation, but which is traced with wonderful 
felicity in Bishop Wordsworth's notes on the 
Greek Testament. He says, " The preposition 
with which the verb is compounded denotes a 
downward aflPection of the mind, which shows 
itself by a ri vetted devotion to its object, and 
which may be illustrated by the attitude and 
temper of the men of Gideon, who fell down 
on their knees to quaflp large draughts of the water 
in contradistinction to the three hundred, who 
only lapped it and passed on. The latter used the 
stream, the former used it overmuch. And the 
Apostle advises to lap the water of the world's 
flowing and transitory stream, but not to kneel 
down and drink it.'' — The ground on which the 
Apostle bases his advice as to the restrained and 
moderate use of worldly relations, ajQPections, 
possessions, business, is that they are transitory, 
and the time during which it is possible for us 
to retain them brief — contracted, it may be, for 
any one among ourselves, into so very short a 
span as would give us a shock of surprise if we 
could see the truth. ^^ The time is short .... 
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the fashion of this world ^' (like the ever-shifting 
scene of a theatre) '^ passeth away/' 

This brief review of our fundamental text 
yields one main answer to the question, to the 
solution of which these discourses are to address 
themselves, namely, how we may use this world 
without abusing it ? Unchastised indulgence in 
its pursuits, its amusements, its society, its 
innocent affections, is abuse. The lawful use 
can only be found in a large and somewhat severe 
exercise of self-control. 

But it is time that I should address myself to 
that special branch of the subject which I have 
undertaken. 

" The world'' is uniformly spoken of in Holy 
Scripture as a power antagonistic to God. In 
order to see how to use it lawfully and to avoid its 
abuse, it is a matter of prime necessity that we 
should understand wherein this antagonism lies. 
We will attempt to analyse the temptations of 
the world, and to lay bare the hidden source of 
them. 

Obser\'e, then, that, as we all constantly and 
necessarily inhale the air (or natural atmo- 
sphere), so there is a «»(?r«/ atmosphere which our 
souls are continually inhaling. And as the air of 
the place we dwell in has a great effect upon our 
constitution, either bracing or relaxing it, and 
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sometimes (if charged with infection) poisoning 
it, even so it is with the spirit or rational soul ; 
it is open to very serious mischief from the 
atmosphere which it breathes. Now as the 
air, or natural atmosphere, is compounded chiefly 
of two gases, so this moral atmosphere is made 
up of two chief ingredients, the influence of 
those around us, and the present system of things, 
which is fundamentally vicious and faulty. 

I. The first ingredient is the influence of those 
around us, of the society, high or low, numerous 
or scanty, with which we have daily and hourly 
intercourse. And when we speak of influence, 
we do not mean so much any power, which is 
purposely exerted by one man upon another (as, 
for example, by speech, persuasion, or argu- 
ment,) but that unconscious influence, which 
transpires from the character and conduct of 
each one amongst us, and which, without our 
intending it, reaches and affects our neighbour. 
Now this influence is a tremendously strong 
force, constantly operating upon us all; far 
stronger indeed than many direct forces which 
make a much greater noise in the world. His- 
tory records the enterprises of great conquerors, 
whose exploits have subdued continents ; of great 
philosophers, whose discoveries have opened up 
new fields of research, and new channels for the 
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thoughts of men ; but history does not (because 
it cannot) record that constant, noiseless, yet 
mighty pressure which my neighbour's views, 
sentiments, conduct are hourly exercising upon 
me, and mine upon him. This pressure resembles 
the force of gravitation, the most tremendous 
of all forces in the natural world, which is con- 
stantly operating to hold the planets to the sun, 
but, because it acts noiselessly, is much less 
thought of than forces which, like electricity, 
occasionally flash upon the eye and thunder 
upon the ear. 

If you desire to see how strong a thing is 
influence, consider the force of public opinion. 
Public opinion means only the influence 'of a 
large majority concentrated in one focus. It is 
a power well known in this professedly free 
country, and may be called the only tyrannical 
power which Englishmen will endure. What 
cowards does it make of all of us, this public 
opinion ! How afraid are we of its organs ! 
How miserably compliant, and even adulatory 
are we to its slightest whisper ! All honour to 
the man who has the nerve manfully to resist 
it, to consider simply the right and the true, 
and to carry it out bravely without reference to 
the sentiments which may generally prevail! 
Yet public opinion, though it inspires so much 
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dread, has no actual executive power to carry its 
sentences into effect. It cannot exercise any 
physical coercion, cannot punish men in form of 
law, or shut them up in prison. But the truth 
is, that the severest of all punishments to the 
human mind is the being placed lower in the 
estimation of other minds. ^^We instinctively 
prize the human soul so much/' says Pascal, 
'Hhat we cannot endure to forfeit the esteem of 
a single soul.'' What repugnance, then, must 
we feel to forfeit the esteem of the great majo- 
rity of those souls with which we have to do— 
in other words, to have public opinion declare 
against us ! 

Again ; consider the force of what is called a 
fashion. A fashion means public opinion on any 
subject taking an outward form, and becoming 
(so to speak) incarnate. The course of society 
is continually throwing up new fashions, fashions 
in literature, in medicine, in religious doctrines, 
in religious worship; nay, even in the most 
trivial things, such as phraseology, courtesy, 
dress. Before the fashion became established, 
there was some change in the way of thinking 
on the subject, silently going on in the minds of 
men. The moment this change begins to mani- 
fest itself openly, however little ground in reason 
it may have, however little capable it may be 
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of being defended by reason, immediately others 
are inoculated with it. There are always a 
hundred men ready to follow a single leader, for 
no better reason oftentimes than that they are 
taken by the eccentricity and novelty of his 
lead. There is something attractive in ori- 
ginality, even where originality is strongly 
allied to the absurd. 

Again ; if you desire to see the susceptibility 
of our nature to influence, consider it as it is in 
its earliest rudiment— as it is seen in childhood. 
Can there be a more imitative creature than a 
child? Our children are all day long taking 
into their moral being the influences which 
transpire from our character and conduct — a 
circumstance which makes the position of parents 
one of the most awful responsibility. By those 
whose office it is to- educate youth it is well 
known, by an oftentimes painful experience, 
that nothing in the world can stand against 
home influence. All the lessons, all the disci- 
pline, all the attempts of set purpose to mould 
the character of a boy or girl in a right form, go 
necessarily for nothing, if there is a lax, or 
• worldly, or irreligious tone in the family circle. 
Nay, mere reproofs, restraints, and admonitions 
from the parents themselves do little, unless 
they throw into the same scale that kind of 
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admonition to which young persons attach the 
greatest weight — admonition by a qniet and 
consistent example. The avenues of the child's 
mind are always open to receive the true im- 
pression of the characters with whom it daily 
comes in contact. Now this accessibility to 
influence does not cease with us whem we cease 
to be in statu pupillari, but only takes another 
form. We are all, to our latest hour, made of 
plastic material, and are continually receiving 
impressions from our own immediate circle of 
society, who in their turn are receiving impres- 
sions from us, and transmitting them on to tAeir 
circles. Men are not gregarious animals, which 
live in a herd, and have no other relations than 
those of depasturing the same field, or seeking 
shelter in the same hovel ; they are social crea- 
tures, having an awful power of determining the 
characters of one another (just as, in virtue of 
their free wiU, they have an awful power of 
determining their own chara<3ter) ; they are one 
body for good or for evil, and, as the Apostle 
says, " members one of another .^^ 

We have now dwelt sufficiently upon the truth 
that the influence of those around us is one chief 
element of the moral atmosphere which we are 
continually breathing. Now, add to this the 
fact, ascertained from Holy Scripture (and there- 
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fore certain), that the majority of men every- 
where are either wicked or worldly, or (to em- 
brace both these under one category) not walking 
in the narrow path that leadeth to life. ^^ Wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to de- 
struction, and many there be which go in thereat : 
because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.^' If the majority were walking in the 
narrow way, the way itself must necessarily be- 
come broad for their accommodation. As it is, 
the majority are, by our Lord^s own verdict, evil. 
And evil they always will be to the end of time, 
in any spiritual estimate of mankind. Educa- 
tion, civilization, and the like influences, will no 
doubt whitewash the surface of society, humanize 
manners to a certain extent, and present a fair 
exterior show, but the real inner character of 
men will remain the same as ever, where grace 
fails to correct it. (The text says, " \h.% fasJiioii 
of this world,^^ — not '^ its actuating principle ,' 
or ^^ its real character ,' but the form in which 
it exhibits these — " passeth away.^^) And the 
heart will still be true to the inspired description 
of it, written so many centuries ago, ^' deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.^^ — 
Now if the sentiments of the heart of the 
majority are always evil, their unconscious ex- 
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pression of these sentiments will be (according 
to the law of influence) a strong force for evil, 
or, in other terms, a strong force operating to 
draw men away from God. And this strong 
force is called in Scripture ^^ the world.^^ 

II. We now turn to the second element of 
our moral atmosphere, the present system of 
things, which is radically faulty and vicious. 

It is no difficult thing to show that evil 
is inseparably bound up with man^s life, 
and spreads through all his present relations. 
Take, for example, the pursuits of men. In 
all civilized life, in all life which rises above 
barbarism, men have different pursuits, and in 
the exercise of these several pursuits, supply 
each other's wants, instead of shifting (like 
savages) for themselves. Look then at these 
pursuits. How the brand of sin is on them all ; 
how evidently they are parts of the system of 
2k fallen world ! Agriculture is the most primi- 
tive of all pursuits. But the earth would have 
needed no labour of agriculture, had it never 
been cursed for the sin of man. Warlike pur- 
suits have always formed the occupation of a 
large mass of mankind; and surely the bare 
fact that war is an inevitable necessity of the 
present system, — recognized as a necessity by St. 
John the Baptist, our Lord, and His Apostles, 
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who never directed soldiers to leave the profes- 
sion of arms, — ^is sufficient to show that evil is 
inherent in it. The art of medicine is a most 
illustrious and beneficial one ; but it would be 
at once superseded, if there were no disease and 
no death. Jurisprudence would be unnecessary, 
if there were no disputes ; and disputes there 
could be none, if every person were willing to 
adopt the maxim of the great Sermon, ^^ If any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also;^' in other 
words, if all the world were perfectly righteous. 
The Christian ministry itself would be deprived 
of its chief fimction, if there were no sinners to be 
reclaimed, and no ignorant to be enlightened. — 
In short, there is no human pursuit, which is 
not remedial; that is, which does not apply 
itself to remedy either sin or the consequences 
of sin — ^the discomforts and inconveniences 
flowing from it. Now if civilization (as it cer- 
tainly is) be a fabric built up by different pur- 
suits (for the division of labour is the basis 
and first principle of civilization), and these dif- 
ferent pursuits be all remedial, there can be 
no doubt that the whole of man's civilized life 
bears the traces of evil. 

But, again, consider that the present 
system of things leads necessarily to the accu- 
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mulation of wealth and property in certain 
hands, to the opulence of the many and the 
poverty of the few. A savage has no posses- 
sions, aims at possessing nothing, casts thrift 
to the winds, lives from hand to mouth, sub- 
sists daily on the game which he strikes down 
with his club, or- pierces with his arrow. But 
the moment the great principle of division of 
labour shows itself in any community, that 
moment there becomes a ^^ mine '^ and a " thine,^^ 
and what a man gains for his work is husbanded 
against an emergency. But it is clear that, as 
all are not equally strong, or equally inventive, or 
equally skilful, or equally industrious, some pro- 
ducers will be left behind in the race, and goods 
will begin to accumulate in the hands of others. 
By-and-by the accumulations will become con- 
siderable j and the rich and the poor will part 
off into two classes. Now in a merely social 
and earthly point of view this unevenness of 
property is a very great benefit. As men are 
constituted by the fall, selfish and self-seeking, 
the unequal distribution is the greatest possible 
incentive to progress. Few indeed would be the 
improvements in the arts, if men had no worldly 
interest in improving them. If the acquisitions 
of all were cut down to one dead level, but few 
producers would exert themselves to make 
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productions superior to those of their neigh- 
bours. But leave men the stimulus of making 
a fortune by success, and they immediately be- 
come energetic, industrious, and inventive. 

Such then is the social system under which 
we are brought out into Existence, — the system 
which is one element of the moral atmosphere 
which we continually inhale. It is God's will, 
not obscurely notified in the Scriptures, that this 
system shall endure till the second Advent of 
Christ. As regards pursuits and professions, it 
is the apostolic mandate, given with a primary 
reference to the condition of heathen servitude, 
than which there could not be a more degrading 
pursuit, or one more essentially bound up with 
evil ; ^' Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. Let every man, wherein 
he is called, therein abide with God.^^ Luke, 
the beloved physician, is to remain a physician 
still ; Aquila and Priscilla are not to relinquish 
their work of making tents. As regards the 
unequal distribution of property, it was said by 
Moses, as the mouthpiece of the Divine Legis- 
lator, ^' The poor shall never cease out of the 
land '/' and a clause was added, clearly showing 
that this arrangement was to be for all time, 
because it connects with the existence of the 
poor the probation of the rich; '^therefore I 
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command thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine 
hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to 
thy needy, in thy land/^ " Ye have the poor 
always with you,^' said the Mediator of the 
better Covenant, echoing the words of Moses ; 
and His Apostles in almost all their epistles, 
some in one form, some in another, ^'charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they 
should be ready to distribute, willing to commu- 
nicate/' From which precepts it is abundantly 
manifest, as against the Socialists, that God has 
sanctioned for the present the existing system 
of temporal aflPairs, and that therefore any pro- 
posed fundamental revolution in it would be a 
violation of His ordinance. 

But at the same time, while we are expressly 
commanded to submit to the present condition 
of things, it is clearly intimated in Scripture 
that it is a faulty and vicious system, one to 
whose spirit we must never be conformed, but 
constantly look forward to that better one, which 
shall supplant it at the second Coming of 
Christ. Those who have read the Bible atten- 
tively, cannot have failed to perceive how it 
depreciates mere human progress, and the civili- 
zation which results from it, and endeavours to 
impress upon man that he is never to domesti- 
cate himself in the present system. In the 
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Book of Genesis, which (in accordance with its 
name) describes the first I'udiments of all things, 
a most interesting account is given of the 
origin of those arts, by which we set so much 
store, and which are the great agencies in pro- 
moting civilization. The first city, we are told 
— and the city, in which men live together for 
mutual succour, and in commercial dependence, 
is the great result of civilization — the first city 
was built by Cain, after the murderer^s brand 
had been aflSxed to him by God. Then, in the 
family of this murderer, and among his im- 
mediate descendants, property (in its original 
shape of flocks and herds) makes its appearance, 
and the arts useful and ornamental. Property ; 
^' And Adah bare Jabal : he was the father of 
such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle.^^ 
Arts ornamental ; '^ And his brother's name was 
Jubal : he was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ.'' Arts useful; ^'And 
Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructer 
of every artificer in brass and iron." But Cain, 
be it remembered, was '^ of that wicked one," 
and he and his family are the representatives of 
a world " lying in wickedness." In the other 
line of Adam's posterity, the line of Seth, the 
holy seed is found, destined to keep alive the 
knowledge and worship of Jehovah, and to 
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make a standing protest against idolatry. The 
three great patriarchs, whose names are most 
illustrious in this succession of God's servants, 
lived not at all in cities, but in tents — a strik- 
ing symbol, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews intimates, of their never taking root 
here below, of their not considering the earth 
as their settled home. ^^By faith '^ Abraham "so- 
journed in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles'' (tents) "with 
Isaac and Jacob, 'the heirs with him of the same 
promise : for he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God." 
Attention should be called in this connexion to 
that peculiar class of votaries, called Rechabites, 
whose ancestor had prescribed to them that they 
should "neither build house, nor sow seed, nor 
plant vineyard, nor have any," but that "all 
their days they should dwell in tents ;" and whose 
observance of their vow was specially com- 
mended and rewarded by God. The object of 
the rule, under which their founder placed 
them,. was no doubt the fostering in them a 
spirit of independence upon earthly good things, 
and fe-ith in a future inheritance. 

Then as regards property and wealth, observe 
how constantly and unsparmgly it is stigmatized 
in Scripture; how it passes with our Saviour 
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under the name ^^ mammon of unrighteous- 
ness/"' because^ as a living divine ^ remarks, ^4t 
is certain that in all wealth a principle of evil is 
implied; for in a perfect state of society — a 
realized kingdom of God upon earth — ^there 
would be no such thing as property which 
should belong to one man more than another. 
Property, in its very existence, as being one 
man^s, and not every man's, is a witness for the 
corruption and fall and selfishness of man — for 
the absence of that highest love, which would 
have made each man feel that whatever was 
his was also every one's beside, and thus would 
have rendered it impossible that a mine and 
tiine should ever have existed.''' And accord- 
^^g^Jf 3fi tlie same divine remarks in the same 
paragraph, it pleased God at the opening of the 
Gospel dispensation to give men one bright 
transitory glimpse of the state to which human 
society will be brought when the kingdom of 
God is realized upon earth, when the temporary 
and faulty system is swept away, and the 
eternal and perfect system set up in its stead. 
In the Church of Jerusalem, immediately after 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, 
there was a strong and fervent impulse of 
mutual love, which manifested itself in the fol- 

* Arclibisllop Trench. 
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lowing extraordinary manner; *^A11 tliat be- 
lieved were together, and had all things common; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need/' 
" Neither was there any among them that 
lacked : for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down 
at the apostles' feet/' In the future condition 
of things in store for the Church of God, there 
will be no property, because there will be no 
selfishness. To attempt to realize this state of 
things here, while the heart of man remains 
selfish, would be as great an absurdity as to 
endeavour to constitute a pure Church, without 
the gift of discernment of spirits, or to abolish 
war, while the lust of empire and aggrandize- 
ment still finds place in our nature ; but not the 
less for all that is it the state of things to 
which our hopes ought to be directed, as hiere- 
after to be realized in the new heavens and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

In the light of the above reflections, we are 
able to understand how and why the world (or 
present system of affairs) is represented in 
Scripture as a power antagonistic to Christ. 
It must be, I suppose, obvious that to live in 
the midst of a system of things which is funda- 
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mentally vicious and selfish — a system, whose 
whole tendency is to make this earth (if I may 
so say) liveable, to fit it up and furnish it with 
every resource, comfort, luxury, which refinement 
can devise and art exectite — ^must be a great drag 
upon a heart, the actuating principle of which 
is to be love, and which is taught to expect with- 
in a few short years a removal to a brighter scene, 
where all the luxuries in the world can avail 
nothing to yield even a momentary gratification. 
If indeed this life were all, we do not scruple 
to say that civilization would be the best of all 
agencies which have ever blessed mankind. In 
that case, you cannot speak too highly in its 
praise ; it not only provides manifold comforts, 
but humanizes manners, and refines away many 
asperities which would needlessly disturb our 
ease. But if this life be not all — if there be a 
life to come,, and to come to each of us very 
shortly — a life, in which we shall have out- 
grown our present faculties and enjoyments, 
and in which the comforts and luxuries of this 
world shall have no more power to attrapt us 
than a baby^s coral has to amuse a man, what 
in this case is civilization worth to us, whose 
whole business and sphere of operation is to 
provide these comforts and luxuries? What 
gratification will the most masterly painting or 
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sculpture be able to give to the eye, when it sees 
the King in His beauty ? How will it delight 
the ear to hear the most exquisite strain ever 
poured forth from musical instrument or human 
voice, when it has once been ravished with the 
'^ Tersanctus " of the Seraphin ? 

And, meanwhile, there is a great peril in 
moving in the midst of abundant resources and 
refinements, lest we should mistake this for our 
home, — a great danger lest, in breathing a selfish 
atmosphere, we take selfishness into our moral 
being, and it poison the constitution of our 
minds. Oh, brethren, how hard is it for us all to 
deny (I do not mean by pretence and in profes- 
sion, but in our own inner man), how hard is it to 
deny that wealth, and the resources which it 
commands, are real gooda at all ; how hard to 
look at them steadily and consistently in the 
light of a rapidly approaching eternity, and to 
count them all dross in comparison with the 
deep inner joy of a soul in harmony with God^s 
will, a joy which even now, by the anticipations 
of faith, projects itself into heaven ! How subtle 
the snare, even where there is no outward irre- 
gularity of conduct, of being conformed to this 
world, taking our tone from it, settling our- 
selves down in it comfortably, and inwardly 
aflBrming that on the whole (barring a few 
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accidents, and that very awkward, ugly intrusion 
of death every now and then) it is a very tolerable 
world, not without manifold diversions and en- 
tertainments ! 

I have spoken of civilization as having on 
it the brand of sin and selfishness, and as tend- 
ing, which it indisputably does, to make this 
world a place of agreeable sojourn. And this 
testimony it is necessary for the ministers 
of God's Word to bear very explicitly and 
very sternly, at a period when civilization is 
fast running to seed, becoming overwrought 
and dissolute, and enfeebling, by its excessive 
softness and luxury, the moral stamina of all 
classes. Bat let it not be thought that there is 
any design whatsoever of disparaging those 
goodly fruits of the human intellect, which 
civilization has given birth to, and which are 
the result of the cultivation of the human mind. 
As fair blossoms, verdant foliage, ruddy fruit, 
may spring from a soil which is nothing else 
than rottenness, so, although the system and 
motive principles of civilization may have a 
great radical flaw in them, we are under no 
necessity of denying the beauty or wonderful 
character of some of its products. Literature, 
poetry, the arts both useful and ornamental, may 
all of them not only interest the mind, but be 
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the means of edifying the heart, and greatly 
furthering God^s kingdom, if they are used 
aright. Let them be looked upon as coming 
from God, and designed to promote His cause ; 
and in this point of view, and with this func- 
tion, they will acquire a value which it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate. God is not love 
only, but light, — yea, and ^^the Father of 
lights ;^^ every light struck out from the hiiman 
intellect in its collision with other minds, or 
with the problems of nature or of life, is after 
all only a scintillation from the blazing orb of 
the Divine Wisdom. It was by His direct en- 
dowment that Solomon was made, without study 
or investigation, the wisest of kings. It is no 
less by His endowment, though through the 
natural means of study and investigation, that 
the glorious discoveries of science and the 
noble achievements of art are made. The 
human mind, with its love of beauty, its capa- 
cities for invention and research, is a far more 
wonderful work of His — one from which far 
more glory accrues to Him — than the field of 
outward inanimate nature. Let learning, let 
science, let art, let literature be made to con- 
tribute to His service, let them be enlisted, 
wherever it is possible, in the cause of religion — 
let the scientific man bring to light the laws 
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whereby He administers the universe ; let the 
poet sing, and the musician sound forth His 
praise; let history record the march of His 
providence; let fiction give that portrait of 
hilman nature, which may reveal its weaknesses 
and follies apart from God, and insinuate where 
its true nobility and grandeur lies ; and, where 
these various products of human genius are 
used, as they may most legitimately be, simply 
by way of recreation amid lifers tasks and 
burdens, let it be with the simple view of making 
the mind a fitter instrument of God^s service, 
and of qualifying it to do well the serious 
business of life, — and this direction, this inten- 
tion, will with the finger of Midas convert all that 
it touches into fine gold of the altar ; and the 
spoils of the Egyptians, which in their hands were 
mere luxuries and vain adornments, will be em- 
ployed, as it were, in the framing and decoration 
of God^s tabernacle. I know of no such com- 
pendious rule for using the things of the world 
so as not to abuse them, as that we should trace 
them up to God as their source, and. employ 
them for God as their end. 

And, above all, let the maxims, by which the 
Apostle seeks to qualify his permission of secular 
relationships, occupations, and possessions, be 
laid to heart as often as we avail ourselves 
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of the jpermission ; " The time is short ; the 
fashion of this world passeth away/^ We are 
apt to take a pride, and not an unreasonable 
one, in those industrial exhibitions of our time, 
which are monuments of civilization. There 
you see concentrated into one focus all the rays 
of light by which art can relieve the darkness 
of man^s estate, all that she can do to provide 
this life with resources, to embellish and to refine 
it. There you see, in a word, how beautifully 
and how commodiously, in the exercise of those 
mental powers with which God has endowed him, 
man can furnish his house. But what if the 
house is to stand but* for a short time, if even 
now there are rents and seams in the wall of it, 
through which the daylight of the Second Ad- 
vent is breaking ? It behoves us in that case 
to lay it deeply to heart, that neither for the in- 
dividual nor for the community is civilization' 
Christianization, — ^that the labours and gains of 
the one will be altogether superseded by that 
better condition to which humanity is hastening, 
and which will only consolid ate, and show the 
value of the work of the other upon the heart 
and conscience of mankind. 
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THE DEAMA. 



" The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord hath 
made even both of them." — Peov. xx. 12. 

I HAVE undertaken to speak to you this after- 
noon on the subject of the Drama, and yet I am 
well aware that the very selection of such a 
theme for a sermon will not escape without 
censure. For is it not an essentially secular 
topic? What meeting-point can there be, or 
ought there to be, between the pulpit and the 
stage? between the direct presentation of the 
Gospel and the very embodiment of the world ? 
The patent incongruity, I shall be told, ought 
to have warned me off this forbidden ground. 

Some will condemn the subject, prompted by 
their zeal for the Gospel. They can regard it 
as nothing less than the prostitution of a great 
opportunity to waste the valuable half-hour 
which convention allows to the preacher, in 
speaking of plays and playgoers, when every 
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moment abstracted from the lessons of man^s 
corruption and God^s justice and Christ^s satis- 
faction is a moment squandered and lost, a 
moment for which an account will be de- 
manded before the great tribunal in the last 
day. One stern strong word of absolute con- 
demnation would have suflSced. As in the poet's 
vision of the lost souls, the voice of the divine 
monitor bids the Christian preacher not halt 
before such a theme, but give one look only — 
one glance of sorrow, of reprobation, of warn- 
ing — and then pass on. 

And others will condemn it on different 
grounds. They are more concerned for the im- 
munity of the drama than for the profanation 
of the Gospel. Religion is a good thing, and 
amusement is a good thing ; but do not mix up 
the one with the other, or you will spoil both. 
They are ready with a text — what evasion has 
not its favourite text ? — ^^ Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and to God the things 
that are God's/' They are prepared to fulfil 
their religious duties with decent regularity, to 
attend prayers, to listen to sermons, to signify 
their approval or disapproval of the preacher; 
but, having thus paid their homage to religion 
and given satisfaction to their conscience, they 
hold themselves free for the rest : they have 
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purchased immunity ' from interference in the 
gaieties of social life. 

Nay, sirs, is not this temper tbe most com- 
plete vindication of the preacher when he 
ventures to handle such a subject? I cannot 
ignore the fact that the drama is, and always 
will be, an enormously powerful engine in the 
hands of society — an instrument of incalculable 
influence for evil or for good, as it is wrongly or 
rightly directed. Its popularity, its vividness, 
its directness of appeal to the imagination and 
the emotions, will inevitably secure to it this 
influence. And, if so, I cannot consent to turn 
my back upon it, or to close my eyes as if it 
were not. It is a matter of incalculable moment 
to yourselves and your children, to this your 
country, to the Gospel and the Church of Christ 
in this land, whether the English drama shall 
be suffered to sink to yet lower depths of degra- 
dation, or whether you will use all the influence 
which you possess, by abstention, by encourage- 
ment, by hearty sympathy with all its nobler 
efforts, by outspoken abhorrence of all its baser 
tricks, to raise it from its fallen estate, and to 
make it, what God would have it be, the purifier 
of the moral impulses, the quickener of the in- 
tellectual life, the common educator of the people 
in all that is heroic and truthful and just, and 
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unselfish and kindly-affectioned and pure and 
lovely and of good report. 

For if any, despairing of the drama, should 
hold it the duty of a patriot and a Christian to 
crush it, the thing cannot be done ; and, even 
if it were possible, the history of the past does 
not encourage us to hope that any good would 
result from this repressive policy, successfully 
pursued. 

1. For first of all; dramatic representation is 
natural to man. Watch your own children, 
when they are left to themselves, and you can- 
not fail to be struck with this fact. The child 
rehearses in the nursery the scenes which it has 
witnessed in the drawing-room, or has read of 
in the story-book. It has no instruction, it re- 
ceives no encouragement, in its childish attempt 
at dramatic action ; but scenic imit^ition is a 
sort of instinct, which it gratifies as a matter of 
course. It is the same with the infancy of 
peoples, as with the infancy of individuals. 
Among the most barbarous tribes, wholly re- 
moved from the influences of civilization and 
culture, the drama in some rude form has been 
found to exist as a spontaneous outgrowth of 
the soil. What again is the painting, or the 
oratorio, but another mode of gratifying this 
perfectly natural, perfectly human impulse. 
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which leads to the reproduction of the real or 
imaginary scenes of the past? And, if this 
impulse be, as it appears to be, natural to man, 
it is quite vain to attempt to crush it, because 
it is not uncommonly degraded and abused. 
"What abuse is more common or more fatal than 
the abuse of that natural emotion which we call 
love ? The corruption of the best is always the 
worst. '^If the light that is within thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness V^ But 
the preacher and the moralist do not therefore 
attempt to repress the natural affections — ^what 
folly could be greater than this — but to guide, 
to cultivate, to ennoble, to chasten and purify 
them. 

2. But again; this policy of repression has 
been tried at one period of our national life, 
and never was its futility more signally shown 
than in the issue. During the Commonwealth 
the drama was sternly proscribed, and with what 
results let the history of the English stage at the 
Restoration declare. The pent-up passions of a 
coerced but not convinced people burst out in 
the most fearful excesses, as soon as the restraint 
was removed. The drama of the Restoration is 
the foulest blot on our national literature, for 
which, as Englishmen, we may well hang our 
heads in shame, and of which, as Christians, we 
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hardly dare venture to speak. The grossest 
licentiousness was paraded on the stage. Virtue 
was derided by all the artifices of an ignoble 
ridicule^ and vice recommended by all the 
attractions of a corrupt invention. The unclean 
spirit returning had found the house empty, 
swept, and garnished, and had entered in, 
taking with him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself. So disastrous was the issue of this 
ill-judged attempt at proscription. As our 
brilliant historian and essayist has only too truly 
described it, ^^ A frightful peal of blasphemy and 
ribaldry proclaimed that the short-sighted policy 
which aimed at making a nation of saints had 
made a nation of scoffers." 

3. Once more ; even if history had not taught 
us that the attempt to crush the drama is 
attended with far greater evils than those which 
it is designed to remove, would it be altogether 
wise to resort to such extreme measures, and 
thus to cut ourselves off from a powerful instru- 
ment of education, without at least making the 
attempt to direct it and to use it for good ? The 
drama was in times past the great teacher of 
the people, sharpening and refining their in- 
tellectual faculties, and setting before them a 
lofty standard of domestic and political morality. 
Why should it not be so now? The ancient 
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stage in its purest ages was the pulpit — ^not 
only in name but in teaching. In the Athenian 
theatre tragedy in sceptered pall preached the 
noblest sermons which the poet could conceive 
or the age comprehend. And have we not 
ourselves seen of late how, in a remote village of 
the Bavarian highlands, the most terrible 
tragedy in the history of our race, represented 
on a rustic stage by a simple peasantry, could 
rivet thousands of spectators during the long 
hours of a summer's day, subduing the most 
frivolous into silent awe, and thrilling all alike 
with a more profound sense of the powei: and 
significance of that unique act of self-sacrifice — 
the most solemn, most pathetic, most vivid, most 
efiective of all sermons ? I am far from wishing 
to see the religious drama introduced again into 
this country. Only as a directly devotional 
service is it at all tolerable. Even then the 
scenic representation of the Passion may be a 
questionable mode of teaching. But profaned 
by the touch of gain or the vanity of display, it 
is transmuted at once into the rankest of all 
blasphemies. I only mention the fact, as illus- 
trating the capabilities of the drama for the 
highest purposes of instruction. But what is 
there to prevent the English stage from taking 
its proper place as the most useful ally of the 
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school and the pulpit by promoting all that is 
healthiest in morality, and all that is most 
bracing to the intellect ? 

It is not without shame that as Christians we 
read a definition of the drama given by a heathen 
philosopher more than three centuries before 
Christ. He tells us that the aim of tragedy is the 
purification of the emotions of awe and pity in 
the audience through their sympathy with the 
action of the drama. To purify, and not to 
stimulate at any cost — this, according to Aris- 
totle, is the proper function of scenic represen- 
tation. I desire no other definition. I make 
no larger demand. Let it be the aim of the 
tragic poet to purify one set of emotions, such as 
anger, fear, pity, by kindred representations of 
pathos and sufiering; of the comic poet to 
purify another set — love, mirth, geniality and 
the like — ^by kindliness^ by humour, if need be, by 
satire and by ridicule, but at all events to jpurify. 
This was the tendency of the English stage in 
the age of its greatest triumphs and in the person 
of its noblest dramatists, despite occasional coarse- 
nesses of expression, the more to be deplored 
as blots on a fair picture. But can this defi- 
nition be applied with any truth to the recent 
drama of this country ? I am glad to think that 
there are some noble exceptions, of which this 
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may indeed be said. All honour to those dra- 
matic writers and those stage managers who have 
disdained to court popularity by flattering a 
vicious public taste. But as a rule, is purifica- 
tion either the aim or the tendency of the English 
stage at this moment ? If so, how comes it that 
the clergyman is almost barred entrance into a 
theatre by general consent, and even worldly 
men would sneer if he should appear frequently 
within its walls ? How comes it that the plots 
and the dialogue of pieces which are witnessed 
without a blush by thousands cannot be alluded 
to in the family circle, except under the disguise 
of some delicate euphemism or some carefully 
guarded periphrasis ? 

Test the present tendency of the theatre by 
this standard, and what results will the exami- 
nation yield ? Shall we say that it enlists all 
the activities of the mind and all the sympathies 
of the heart on the side of purity and honour 
and virtue ? Shall we say that it shows a scru- 
pulous respect for the chastity of growing youth 
and the fidelity of wedded life, holding up every 
violation of the one and every breach of the 
other to scorn, as mean and degrading ; that it 
carefully abstains from inflaming any corrupt 
passion by a gesture or a look or a word sugges- 
tive of evil ; that it is scrupulously modest in its 
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appointments, its dresses, its movements ; that 
its mirth and its repartee are not barbed with 
any taint of poison which will rankle and fester 
in the imagination ; and that thus, while it 
attracts and amuses, it also chastens and elevates, 
doing its noble work all the more effectually 
because it teaches without seeming to teach, 
because it demands no effort, which is not also a 
delight, in the spectators ? 

Are these its moral effects? And do its 
intellectual influences correspond to these ? Does 
it give a healthy tone to the mental faculties ? 
Does it abhor all mean artifices, and aim at 
producing its effects by imagination, by humour, 
by careful construction of plots, by truthful 
delineation of character ? Does it avoid mere 
sensationalism, striking right home to the mind, 
rather than dazzling the eye and fascinating the 
ear ? Does it eschew mere burlesque, scorning 
to purchase an easy popularity by caricaturing 
any illustrious name or any important movement 
or any great work of genius, and thus by a false 
association of ideas debasing and vitiating the pub- 
lic taste ? For what are sensationalism and bur- 
lesque but different kinds of mental intoxication, 
producing a delirious sense of excitement for the 
moment, but ending in the degradation and 
wreck of the faculties, where each fresh gratifi- 
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cation begets a fresh craving, till the intel- 
lectual constitution is shattered by excessive 
indulgence in stimulants ? 

And we have had our warning. If we sjn 
again, we shall sin with our eyes open. The 
history of English literature is our monitor, and 
the voice speaks with no faint or stammering 
utterance. I have already alluded to the drama 
of the Restoration as the deepest stain on the 
pages of our national history. I might quote 
paragraph after paragraph from one who was no 
unfriendly critic of dramatic literature and had 
no puritanical leanings, in which he paints in 
ever-darkening colours the profaneness and im- 
morality of the English stage at this period ; 
when "the common characteristic was hard- 
hearted, shameless, swaggering licentiousness, at 
once inelegant and inhuman,^^ when " nothing 
could be so pure or so heroic, but that it became 
foul and ignoble by transfusion through those 
foul and ignoble minds,^^ when " the comic poet 
was the mouthpiece of the most deeply corrupted 
part of a corrupted society .^^ These sentences of 
indignant scorn — and they are not the strongest 
— were penned, be it observed, not by some 
fanatical preacher of the age, but by a cultivated 
man of literature in our own generation, jealous 
for his country^s honour and blushing for his 
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country's shame. Then it was, that one man 
stepped forward to denounce the shameless scan- 
dal. It might have seemed that a clerical outlaw, 
like Jeremy Collier, aiming his blows at his own 
political friends, would prove only a sorry cham- 
pion of such a desperate cause against all the 
genius and fashion and power of the age. But 
there is a majesty in purity and honour, before 
which baseness recoils overawed. The smooth 
pebble from the brook, slung with fearless hand, 
smote the great intellectual giant of the age in 
the brow ; and the " towering crest of Dryden " 
fell before his daimtless assailant. Dryden, a 
chief offender, retracted. "In many things,^' 
he wrote, "he has taxed me justly and I have 
pleaded guilty.^^ Dryden retracted; and his 
retractation stands recorded as a warning to all 
future times. But no retractation can unprint 
the printed page ; no retractation can wipe out 
the stain on our literature ; no retractation can 
arrest the spread of the poison through the veins 
of generations yet unborn. 

But we have not fallen so low as this. The 
profligacy and profaneness, the shameless parade 
of vice, which disgraced the drama of that ill- 
starred period, would be revolting to our good 
taste now. We need not fear any recurrence to 
such a state of things. Yes ; there is perhaps 
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little likelihood of a return to the coarseness of 
the past. But may not a still greater peril to 
the morals of England lurk under the insidious 
refinement which disguises its corrupt tenden- 
cies in graceful images^ which trades on the fact 
that our noblest impulses lie very close to our 
basest passions^ and thus leads astray by working 
on the amiable sensibilities of the heart ? Mere 
coarseness carries with it its own antidote, for it 
repels all but vulgar and debased natures by its 
loathsomeness. It is the fatal association that 
blends the good with the evil, that makes vice 
palatable by culture and refinement, from which 
we have most to dread. 

We have not fallen so low yet. Thank God, 
it is true. But in what direction are we moving? 
This is the really momentous question. Are we 
on an incline. For, if so, unless we arrest our- 
selves at once by a stern effort, then by an 
inevitable law of forces moral as well as physical, 
the descent will be accelerated, and the precipi- 
tation must come at last. I wish I could think 
it possible to answer this question in more than 
one way. But can any man who calmly reviews 
the last quarter of a century doubt that during 
this period a poisonous taint has been spreading 
through literature and society ? The infection 
may have been communicated in the first instance 
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from abroad; but it is naturalized, or almost 
naturalized, among us now. The degradation of 
the stage is only one token of a much more 
general corruption. The popular literature — 
the novels and poetry — the newspaper reports, 
•even the shop-windows, tell the same tale. Sub- 
jects are discussed, and sights are exhibited, 
which would not have been tolerated a few 
years ago. And we, as patriots, look idly on, 
discussing the material defences of our country, 
as though no moral danger threatened her in- 
tegrity; we, as Christians, fold our arms, as 
though we should never be called to account for 
any of these things, as though it were a light 
matter in ourselves or others to abuse the faculties 
and the senses which God has given us, forgetting 
the responsibility inculcated in the wise man^s 
saying, " The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
the Lord hath made even both of them.^' 

And yet what interests should appear more 
momentous either to the patriot or to the Chris- 
tian than the purity of his country^s literature ? 
A bad law may be rescinded ; a vicious institution 
may be abolished ; but a corrupt work of genius 
is there, there for ever. Can there be any lesson 
more grave or more deeply pathetic than the 
confession of that epilogue in which the father of 
English poetry, at the close of his life, glancing 
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back ou the creations of his literary genius, 
retracts all that is tainted with grossness and 
levity, avowing his contrition and asking for- 
giveness through the mercy of Christ? And 
again ; will not all right-minded men echo the 
tribute of respect which our great Hving poet 
has paid to his great predecessor, and thankfully 
acknowledge that the laureate wreath did indeed 
descend upon him greener from the brows of one 
who uttered nothing base ? Who does not regret, 
even in Shakspeare, the occasional coarseness, 
possibly not his own, which blots the pages of 
dramas otherwise essentially pure and healthy 
and noble in their moral tone? 

For indeed the responsibilities of literary 
genius are enormous, as the consequences are 
incalculable. Can any anguish be imagined 
more bitter to the awakened conscience of a 
penitent than the memory of some one human 
soul polluted, degraded, ruined by his means ? 
To such a one any accumulation of suffering will 
seem a small price to pay for redeeming the past, 
if only he could bear all theburden himself, if only 
the past were not irredeemable. Such remorse 
might well drag down a spirit from on high. 
And yet what is one isolated case of degradation 
through personal companionship, compared with 
the noxious influence of a perverted literary 
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genius, which pervades all classes and extends to 
all time ? Who is so hardened that he would 
dare to face such a retrospect, if only for a mo- 
ment he were gifted with a serapVs vision, and 
could see spread out before him the infinite, 
intricate consequences of his work in all their 
manifold and hideous forms ? Who would not 
hold it better far to have lived obscure and died 
forgotten, than thus to have laid a whole world 
at his feet, dazzled with the brilliancy of his 
genius, and then, when the intoxication of 
popularity has passed away, then, when it is too 
late, to awaken to the awful reality ? 

But, if the purity of our literature is threat- 
ened, the fault cannot be all on one side. There 
is a law of supply and demand in literature as 
well as in commerce. A corrupt drama is the 
reflection of a corrupt age. The author gives 
what the audience requires. Each acts and re- 
acts upon the other, either debasing or elevating, 
as the tendency may be. The remedy therefore 
is in the hands of the people of England, more 
especially of the influential and cultivated classes 
of England. 

This fact it is which makes it worth while for 
a preacher to dwell on the subject at all. Not 
a few members of this congregation have very 
distinct and very grave responsibilities in this 
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matter. To such I earnestly appeal, by their 
example and their influence, by tacit discourage- 
ment and by outspoken reproof, by all lawful 
means direct and indirect, to stem this advancing 
tide of immorality; to set their faces sternly 
against the insidious attractions of a refined 
sensualism; to accept no compromise which 
condones the corrupt or mean sentiment for its 
sparkling wit or its graceful expression ; to pro- 
mote a taste for all that is high and noble and 
lovely in the creations of past genius ; to encou- 
rage whatever is pure and healthy in the literary 
efibrts of their own generation. This let them 
do, assured that the layman who will boldly take 
up this position before the world is the truest 
benefactor to his country and the most effective 
preacher of Christ. This let them do, remem- 
bering that all those elements in our nature 
which are so powerfully affected by dramatic 
representation for good or for evil, are God's 
talents given to us in trust — our imagination, 
our affections, our emotions, our sensibilities, our 
senses ; '^ The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
the Lord hath made even both of them.'' 
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"Lamech took unto him two wives: the name of the 
one was Adah, and the name of the other Zillah. And 
Adah bare Jabal : he was the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have cattle. And his brother's name 
was Jubal : he was the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ. And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron." — Gen. iv. 
19—22. 

" And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of a great thunder : and I heard 
the voice of harpers harping with their harps : and they 
sung as it were a new song before the throne." — Eev. xiv. 
2,3. 

I DO not know that it would be possible to find 
two subjects more different in their character 
than that which was discussed in this church 
last Sunday afternoon, and that which I have 
undertaken to discuss to-day. The preacher of 
last Sunday commenced his sermon with an 
eloquent apology for preaching upon his subject 
at all : he spoke of the drama, and no one could 
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be surprised that he thought it necessary to 
do so, as a thing which many persons would 
regard as worthy of reprobation rather than 
discussion; he considered that he might be 
blamed as wasting the precious moments which 
the preacher can claim for the publication of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ upon a subject which 
might better deserve a few passing withering 
words of rebuke, than serious and dispassionate 
pondering. The preacher of to-day need not 
be troubled by any such fears, and need not 
trouble his hearers with any such apology. 
To speak of music is to speak of that of which 
Holy Scripture is full. I have given you a 
sample taken from each end of the book. To 
speak of music is to speak of that which accom- 
panies and animates the Book of Common 
Prayer. To speak of music is to speak of that 
without which our public service would be 
intolerably cold and almost dead; nay, it is to 
speak of that which (as it would seem) is indis- 
pensable to the service of heaven itself, and 
which warms the devotions and interprets the 
feelings of saintg and angels before the throne 
of God and of the Lamb. 

Hence the question would rather seem to be 
what can be the abuse^ than what is the 
proper use of music ? and I might perhaps dis- 
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miss the subject at once with the comprehensive 
warning given by St. Paul to the Christians of 
Corinth, to use the things of this world without 
abusing them, knowing that '^the fashion of 
this world passeth away/^ But I should very 
imperfectly perform the task which I have 
undertaken, if I dealt with it merely thus : all 
the pleasures of sense, all the pleasures of in- 
tellect, all the pursuits of science or literature 
or money-making or what not might be in a 
certain manner treated according to this uni- 
versal formula : there is nothing except positive 
sin, of which you may not say that it is to be 
used and is not to be abused. What we want 
in the case of each thing of this world which is 
to pass away, is such an examination of its 
character, such a knowledge of its aims, its 
principles, its tendencies, as shall enable a con- 
scientious Christian, who is jealous of the honour 
of God and careful concerning his own spiritual 
life, to judge how far and in what manner he 
may use the thing in question, and when and 
under what circumstances he is in danger of 
abusing it. 

It is with this view of the task under- 
taken by me this afternoon, that I have 
chosen for a text two passages of Scripture 
taken respectively from the first and the last 
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book of the sacred volume. It has seemed 
to me that the i thoughts concerning music 
suggested by these twoj passages in their re- 
lation [and in [their contrast might lead us, by 
God's help, towards the point which we desire 
to reach, and that the^treatment of the subject 
would be more [^interesting if we followed the 
hints of Scripture concerning musical develop- 
ment, thanjif I endeavoured to conduct you to the 
same point byja road entirely of my own making.^ 

^ It is worthy of remark that music belongs to Sorip- 
tiire and the Chnrch in a degree which cannot be asserted 
of any other art. Music rose to great dignity in the 
Jewish Church, as set forth in this sermon ; thence (as may 
be safely assumed, if it cannot be strictly proved) it was 
adopted without effort into the Christian Church; and 
from the service of the Church it has gained that glorious 
secular development which constitutes the music of modem 
times and of Christian nations. My meaning will be seen 
more clearly by comparing^music with poetry, sculpture, 
painting, the drama. In each and all of these we may 
speak of the Greeks as our masters ; and there are several 
branches of art in which we are indebted not to the Greeks 
only, but to several other nations j but of music I believe 
the same thing cannot be asserted. There is no heathen 
nation, nor ever has been, which has had anything to 
teach us. I do not say that no heathen nation has had any 
music, which of course would not be true ; but certainly 
music in its highest sense may be asserted to be the exclu- 
sive property of Christian civilization. This unique position 
of music I have not seen noticed, but it seems worthy of 
consideration. 
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I ask you then, before we go any farther, to 
contrast the two passages. They represent, if I 
may so speak, the genesis and the apotieosis of 
music. In the first we find music in immediate 
connexion with men who have just begun to 
live in tents and to keep cattle, associated, as we 
should say, with the earliest germs of civilization; 
associated, too, with the invention of metal- work 
— Jubal was the half-brother of Tubal-cain. We 
find music, in fact, in its earliest instrumental 
simplicity, but, like all great discoveries, put 
upon a footing never afterwards to be destroyed, 
not even by the deluge itself. This I call the 
genesu of music ; and my passage from the Book 
of Revelation represents what I have ventured 
to call its apotheosis, its exaltation to heaven. 
There we find music before the throne of God, 
its humble origin lost, as it were, in its infinite 
glorification. That which began in tents has 
found its way into the heavenly courts ; or per- 
haps it would be more philosophical to say, that 
the sounds of music on earth, whether uttered 
by human voice, or produced by human instru- 
ment, are shown to have been the earthly echoes 
of heavenly sounds, and music thus proved to 
be a gift of God, though it seemed to be the pure 
invention of the human mind. Is there not a 
mighty and wonderful interval between the 
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first and the last appearance of music upon the 
page of Scripture ? It is an interval almost like 
that which separates man himself, as he appears 
at the beginnings and as he appears at the end 
of the book. When man first tuned his harp 
he was man in sin,— Jubal, in fact, as I shall 
observe more particularly presently, represents 
to us mankind emphatically on the sinful side,— 
but man, as we find him connected with music 
in the heavenly choir, is man redeemed, and not 
only so, but man purified and exalted — ^it is man 
in the white robes of holiness and of triumph — 
man associated with angels, and tuning his harp 
and singing his choral hymns in that land of 
rest, in which they himger no more, neither 
thirst any more, and in which all tears are wiped 
away. Is it not a mighty and wonderful 
interval? Who would have thought when he 
read of Jubal being the father of those who 
handle the harp, that the instrument which he 
invented, and the science which is inseparable, 
from it, would have been exalted, like fallen 
man himself, to heaven, and would have been 
recognized by St. John when heaven was opened 
to him in his apocalyptic trance ? 

Let us, however, note some of the steps of 
this interval : in other words, let us note, as we 
may, the progress of music from its humble 
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origin in my first text, to its heavenly perfection 
of growth in my second. 

I say its humble origin, but in truth the word 
humble scarcely expresses the thought which is 
conveyed by the Bible record. It was observed 
by the preacher of the first of this course of ser- 
mons, that the invention of the arts of life is 
assigned in Scripture to the family of Cain, which 
represents the secular side of humanity, not to 
that of Seth, which represents the spiritual. The 
observation is an important one, and perhaps it 
may be added, that justice is frequently very 
imperfectly rendered to those to whom the 
Scripture describes mankind as being thus in- 
debted. It would manifestly take me beyond 
my present subject to enter upon a discussion of 
the merits of the family of Cain ; but certainly 
there must be some meaning in the fact of 
music being in its origin so emphatically secu- 
lar ; it would seem to indicate the general prin- 
ciple that the things of this world may be 
consecrated to God, and that an art is not the 
less noble, not the less capably of ministering to 
the spiritual wants of man, because it springs 
from an unpromising root. In fact, if the 
family of Cain represents to us the secular, and 
the family of Seth the spiritual, then we may 
say that it is the very business of Seth to ap- 
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entirely supersede the influence which music 
could produce upon the prophet^s soul. 

But the great step yi the exaltation and ap- 
plication of music was that which was made by 
David. If we were speaking of that which wasi 
merely and simply human, we should say that it 
was his genius which put music upon that high 
ground which it has never since lost. Poet, com- 
poser, harper, he had all the gifts which were 
necessary for the introduction of a grand and per- 
manent change; and there can be little doubt that 
through all the subsequent troubles of the Jewish 
Church, down to the very time of our Lord Him- 
self, the music of the temple never lost the im- 
pulse which David originally impressed upon it ; 
even banishment to Babylon could not destroy 
the work. The people ^^ hung their harps^' for 
a time ^^ on the willows,^^ and refused to ^^ sing 
the Lord^s songs in a strange land/' but when 
they came back again they brought their harps 
with them; and as soon as the temple was rebuilt 
they had their orderly choir and their instru- 
ments and psalms, according to their old tradi- 
tion and practice ; and, in fact, one of the most 
striking points in the history of the return from 
the captivity, is the importance of the position 
assigned to music. 

And so music passes away from our notice in 
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the Old Testament history. You will observe 
what progress it has made. It began, at least 
in its instrumental form it began, — for perhaps 
vocal music was as natural to men as it is to 
the birds, — it began with Jubal when men first 
lived in tents; it concludes with the trained 
choir of the temple in Jerusalem. In the New 
Testament w^ hear the last echo of Jewish 
music, and a very touching and solemn echo it 
is, in the Passover hymn which we are told 
that our Lord and His disciples sang; and 
then with merely such incidental notices as 
that of the Apostle, who speaks of ^^ psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs,^' and the like, we 
miss music altogether till we come to the 
concluding book of Holy Scripture. Then it 
seems to break forth for the last time with more 
power than ever. Music seems as if it were 
beyond everything else the occupation of heaven. 
St. John, who had often heard the Temple wor- 
ship, and who had heard music also (as I should 
suppose) in the service of the Christian Church, 
found in heaven a service similar to that which 
he had heard on earth, but much more magni- 
ficent and more complete ; it was, as I have 
said, the opotAeosis of music; it was music 
exalted to the throne of God Himself, music 
crowned and glorified. We know, through the 

E 
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genius of Handel, and through the application 
of vocal and instrumental skill, what can be 
done in the way of giving emphasis to such 
words as '^ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain/' 
and we may well suppose that the highest 
feelings moved in our own hearts by listening 
to Handel's noble chorus fall short of those 
which St. John would experience when he heard 
those same words delivered by the mouths of 
that mighty multitude whom no man can 
number. 

I have given this brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of music as it appears upon the page of 
Holy Scripture, partly because it is interesting 
to observe that it has a scriptural history; 
this very fact is sufficient to make it clear that 
music is a proper subject for treatment in the 
pulpit; but partly also because the scriptural 
history of music seems to teach us in the most 
forcible manner how music ought to be regarded 
and treated by wise and earnest minds, I have 
spoken of music as having a lowly origin ; let 
it never be forgotten that its origin is lowly. 
The gift of music is not a purely intellectual 
gift; a very stupid man may be (in a certain 
sense) a very musical man ; he may have in a 
high degree that peculiar endowment which we 
call musical ear ; in fact the primary root of 
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music is sensuous, not intellectual; and that 
perhaps is why no one feels ashamed to confess 
that he does not understand music, or that he 
does not like it. And the effect produced by 
music is to a great extent a sensuous effect: 
when a child is hushed to sleep by the lullaby 
which its mother sings, I apprehend that it is 
through the senses that the calming effect is pro- 
duced, almost as completely as the same effect 
is produced by rocking the cradle. So again, 
when martial music stirs the spirits of troops to 
the battle, the effect is through the senses, not 
through the reason ; it is a musical intoxication. 
So again, if you watch, as I have sometimes 
done, the result produced by the humblest street 
music upon the humblest street children, and 
perceive how instinctively as the organ plays 
the little children dance, you will perceive the 
strength of the influence of musical sounds 
acting upon the senses. Nay, I have seen 
tears produced by music under circumstances 
which made it absolutely certain that the tears 
were the direct musical effect of the sounds, or 
at all events not the effect of any process of 
reasoning to which the sounds had given rise.* 

* Beference is made here to a personal experience whioh 
may perhaps be worth recording. Visiting the Reformatory 
School of Mettray^ near Tours, some years ago, with some 
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I suppose that we should not be wrong in 
putting under this class the well-known story of 
home-sickness produced in the hearts of soldiers 
by hearing the music of their native land. If 
mere thought and melancholy brooding could 
have produced the result, it would have been 
produced without music; but these could not 
produce it; at all events, they did not act with 
overwhelming power; it was only when the 
thoughts of home were conveyed through the 
sensuous channel of the ear that the influence 
became irresistible and strong men sank beneath 
it. 

I say this, of course, without the intention of 
representing music as merely sensuous ; this it is 
not — this no one would venture to assert it to 
be. Regard music, for example, as the interpreter 
of words. Consider how language becomes, . in 
many instances, so married to musical sounds 
that a separation seems impossible. What 
would the words of our national anthem be with- 
out their tune ? Or, to take a higher example, 
consider how much is done to bring home the 



friends, we were invited to listen to a wind-band, com- 
posed of boys of the school. We had heard much to move 
our feelings, but I suppose that not one of us had been 
moved to tears. When, however, the music began, I per- 
ceived that tears were running down my cheeks. 
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language of Holy Scripture to our hearts, and 
to interpret its meaning by the music which the 
genius of great composers has associated with the 
language ! Think of all the passages which have 
been thus interpreted in the " Messiah :'' '^ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye My people ; " ^^ Behold, a 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son ; " '^ He 
was despised and rejected of men;" and so on. 
Purcell, Handel, Mendelssohn, Wesley, Goss, 
and many others, may in fact be regarded as 
great interpreters and illustrators of Scripture. 
It would be difficult to assign to music higher 
praise than this. But looking at it apart from 
its power of interpretation, looking at musical 
composition merely as an art, we shall easily see 
how it rises above the region of the senses. I do 
not know why, regarding the matter from a 
merely intellectual point of view, the genius of 
Handel, or Haydn, or Beethoven, should not be 
regarded as being as great and as renaarkable as 
that of Bacon, or Leibnitz, or Newton, just as 
the genius which produced the violin was lately 
asserted (as I believe truly) to be of the same order 
as that which produced the steam-engine. 

But the true view, the safe view, of the sub- 
ject, as it seems to me, and as my double text 
suggests, is that which regards at once the sen- 
suous and the intellectual, or still more the 
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spiritual side of music. Students of natural 
history tell us of a tendency of creatures to revert 
to lower forms from which they have been raised 
by cultivation ; and so there may be, perhaps, a 
tendency in music to revert to its lower forms. 
Certainly it may be depraved ; certainly it may 
be made the stimulant of passions, and the ac- 
companiment of low animal enjoyments, and 
the vehicle of lewd thoughts, and the enemy of 
the human soul ! Just because its power over 
the feelings is so great, and because it can ^' dis- 
solve us into ecstasies, and bring all heaven before 
our eyes/^ therefore, also, it can effectually influ- 
ence the soul for evil, and can be as powerful in 
scenes of revelry and debauchery on the side of 
Satan, as it is in the Church on the side of God. 
It is not, however, into this absolute degradation 
that we need follow music to-day : what we are 
concerned with is rather the treatment which it 
should receive in what is called society ; the man- 
ner in which it may be used and abused by ordi- 
nary people in ordinary life. And the simplest 
and plainest, at the same time the truest remark 
that can be made upon the subject is this, that 
music, like everything else given to us by the 
good providence of God to be to us a source of 
recreation and delight, must be used with care and 
moderation. Excess in any pleasure is a sin, but 
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total abstinence is not of necessity a virtue; nor do 
I suppose that in the matter of music any con- 
siderable number of persons would counsel total 
abstinence. Few^ however, will deny that the 
indulgence of musical appetite maybe excessive; 
few will deny that as music may calm and com- 
fort the mind, and even brace and strengthen it, 
so also it may have an opposite result, and may 
tend to dissipation and weakness. 

All this is obvious enough, and it immediately 
follows that the Apostle's maxim is applicable . 
to this as to other things, " Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.^' But I feel that there is a practical 
question to which any one preaching upon this 
subject ought to propose an answer, and the 
answer to which is not so obvious. I can quite 
understand a conscientious person, especially a 
young person, being troubled as regards the line 
of duty with respect to public musical entertain- 
ments. The question will press most forcibly 
when it is applied tp that very high form of 
musical entertainment, the opera. Is the opera 
to be forbidden ground to one who wishes to lead 
a truly Christian life ? 

The answer to this question cannot, I think, 
be a simple yes or no. In the first place, it is 
not a purely musical question, but involves the 
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subject which was discussed last Sunday, the 
drama; and it may be urged that anything 
unsuitable for Christian eyes and Christian ears 
ought to be banished by public Christian 
opinion. If the entertainment be not pure, it 
ought to be purified ; if the thing be not wrong 
in itself, then it is very doubtful whether it be a 
wise policy for good people to turn their backs 
upon it, instead of bringing their influence to 
bear upon it for good. Hence I dare not say 
that it appears to me to be a part of a Christianas 
duty to condemn entirely this kind of musical 
performance. If the arguments which were 
produced last Sunday be good with respect to 
the drama, they are good with respect to the 
drama in this its musical dress. In fact there 
is, I suppose, less danger of evil in the case of 
the musical drama than there is in the case of 
the drama in its more ordinary form. But I 
think that each person must judge for himself 
or herself what is the efiect of indulgence in this 
musical delight. Does it, or does it not, in- 
juriously afiect your mind? Is it taking too 
great hold upon you, dissipating your thoughts, 
marring your prayers, interfering with your 
solemn duties ? If it is doing this, if (in*6ur 
Lord^s phrase) '^ it of ends jou/' forms a stum- 
bling-block in your way, if it stands between 
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your soul and God, then^ though it be dear as a 
right hana or a right eye, cut it off and cast 
it from you ! 

The fact is, that the question of conduct in 
the matter of concerts, operas, and the like, 
is scarcely one of music, but one of danger of 
dissipation : and it cannot and must not be for- 
gotten that there may be dissipation connected 
with going to church, with hearing of sermons, 
with taking part in high ceremonial worship, 
quite as real, perhaps quite as mischievous, as 
any connected with secular entertainments. I 
do not see how this danger is to be prevented; 
it is inherent in all the delights and joys which 
God has given us. Why should we not regard 
it as part of our intended education in this 
world, that we should use all these gifts of God 
without abusing them ? 

There is another department of music upon 
which it may be well to say a few words. Church 
music has lately made prodigious strides : most 
of us can remember the time when our parish 
churches had scarcely anything that could be 
called music at all, and the music of many 
cathedrals was a disgrace. Now the music of 
most churches is tolerable, in many it is admi- 
rable, in some the danger is rather of excess 
than of defect, and in a few an entire revolution 
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has been effected by the introduction into Divine 
service of such works as the " Passion Music^^ of 
Bach. Taking a general view I rejoice, as I think 
everyone must, in the change which we have lived 
to see : but I confess to a persuasion that the 
musical movement in our churches requires care 
in order to make it safe. In music you do, as I 
have endeavoured to impress upon you, appeal 
to the senses, and the senses are somewhat like 
fire, very excellent as servants and very dangerous 
as masters. Music is an admirable aid to devo- 
tion, but it may attain too rank a growth, and 
so smother and choke devotion. I have regarded 
with much interest the accounts of the late 
remarkable efforts in the direction to which I 
alluded just now. The result appears to have 
been all that could be desired. There has been 
apparently reverence, devotion, solemnity. I 
am not speaking, therefore, as one who finds 
fault ; but knowing the intensity of the pleasure 
which I should myself derive from such a per- 
formance of the most solemn music, under 
circumstances of such exceptional solemnity, I 
should feel afraid of being misled as to my 
motive, and I should feel driven to ask myself 
with some anxiety, "Is this pleasure?^' or "Is 
it prayer?'^ 

Yes, this is just the difficulty which we have 
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in turning God's great gift of music to the 
highest purposes. Undoubtedly music is then 
applied to its highest purpose, when it is con- 
secrated to Him; but it is difficult to offer a 
perfect sacrifice. As lovers of music, we are (so 
to speak) the children of Jubal, and the blood 
which ran in his veins runs in ours, and there is 
danger of being tempted to evil by that which 
seems to be, and indeed is, very good. Never- 
theless, it is well for us to recognize and feel 
how great and true a gift music is. It is well 
that we should have high and dignified thoughts 
as to its purposes and its capabilities. It is well 
for us to observe, that while it contributes more 
than any other art to the solace and pleasure of 
mankind, it is consecrated more universally than 
any other to the service of God, and is honoured 
by being represented in Scripture as the vehicle 
of worship in heaven. 

This, indeed, is the crown of music. I know 
not in what manner the experience of St. John 
will be found to be a true experience by ourselves 
when we appear before the throne of God. All 
that we read of his experience, whether in sight 
or sound, can only be an adapted presentation 
of the reality in a form which flesh and blood 
can apprehend ; but certainly it tends to raise 
our thoughts to the highest pitch concerning 
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the use of music, and to make us dread its abuse 
as a deed of utter shame, to remember that the 
eternal worship of God is presented to our minds 
as a concert of musical praise. I can conceive 
of no higher argument to Christian minds in 
favour of a wise and respectful use of music than 
this, and therefore T leave it with you in all its 
simplicity and all its grandeur; and I beseech 
you, as Christians, so to govern and guide your 
lives, so to educate your tastes and restrain your 
appetites, so to use the things of this world 
without abusing them, that you may be found 
worthy to take part in that eternal hymn of 
praise which constitutes the joy of heaven ! 
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" And as some spake of the temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and gifts, He said, As for these things 
which ye behold, the days will come, in the which there 
shall not be lefb one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down." — Luke xxi. 5, 6. 

St. Luke was not an eye-witness of this scene, 
but his cultivated sense of the picturesque ena- 
bled him easily to recall the points, and fix the 
fugitive passages of light and shade, in this last 
lingering of Christ about the temple walls. For 
more than twelve hours, from eariy morning 
when He passed the withered fig-tree, with its 
showy dress of leaves hanging dry and dead 
about the fruitless stem, — all this agonizing day, 
Jesus had been striving with priests and people, 
rectifying their mistakes, rebuking their abuse 
even of the religious life they loved with so fond 
a prejudice. At length, contending with them 
no more, He paused to rest : and it was opposite 
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to the treasury He found a seat, where those 
who came and went made their accustomed 
offerings. 

He marked the Pharisees with their broad 
phylacteries, the priests with their long robes, 
the Sadducees with their jewelled fingers lightly 
playing in a humour of dainty criticism with, 
epigrams they had picked, as worth preserving 
out of the sermons and speeches and parables 
of the Preacher — ^men of culture no doubt, *and 
not unnaturally offended by the monastic seve- 
rity and uncompromising rigour of this new 
doctrine — and marvelling at the hardihood of 
One who should presume to guide the thought 
of Jewish society, while He surrounded Himself 
with scholars, who, if they opened their lips to 
repeat His teaching, were sure to discover their 
rustic idioms and Galilean rudeness, for their 
speech betrayed them. 

And there, as He sat on. He beheld the 
daughters of Jerusalem. He observed their 
devotions, and their fashions — the simple and 
affected mingled together, the plainest and love- 
liest, the immodest and pure, the ambitious and 
homely, the lady of Jerusalem and villager from 
Hebron, the happy girl subdued to silence and 
loving to walk alone, lest a breath should dis- 
perse the fragrance of her prayer, and the woman 
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past her season of beauty, who, failing to win by- 
grace, forces her way by wit, and emulates the 
caustic speech of men. All these He saw — ^and 
the sun was going down upon their day ! And 
then He thought of His own mother, and her 
early home at Nazareth, calm and clear as morn- 
ing light, and the evenings that He had rested 
on the workman^s bench, feasting His young 
eyes on her perfect adornment of the life of 
womanhood, and with the pride and honour of a 
son joying to think, that beauty like hers is 
indeed a joy for ever. 

By-and-by came the rich men casting in 
their gifts, and then a poor widow offering her 
two mites, and He lifted up His voice, and said 
(in contradiction of what would be the opinion 
of the world), ^^Of a truth, I say unto you, 
that this poor widow hath cast in more than 
they alL'' 

Something in His words or look, a deepening 
shadow on His brow, as He turned again towards 
the temple now fast emptying of its worshippers, 
made His disciples start, and interrupt Him 
with a deprecation of the ruin His looks fore- 
boded. They pointed out the stones of the 
temple, their vastness, the art by which they 
had been wrought, their preclousness and beauty; 
nay, they commended them to His regard as 
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being religious offerings. ^^ Do His words/^ they 
inquire, ^' portend that all these works of art, 
and gifts, all these ornaments of the church, 
shall be destroyed ? '' He answers them sternly 
and absolutely, in the briefest words, ^^ As for 
these things which ye behold, the days will come, 
in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be cast down." 

And a little after, on His homeward path to 
Bethany, He sat down on the bank of the Mount 
of Olives, facing Moriah, the setting sun casting 
a golden glory upon the plated roofs and marble 
bulwarks of Herod^s temple : and His disciples 
asked Him again about those goodly ornaments. 
In that hour, while He answered them. He 
reviewed in His mind the whole range of men^s 
engagements with the world ; and this, remem- 
ber, in an hour of calm solemnity, at the close 
of the last undisturbed day which He ever lived 
on earth : ^' As for these things which ye behold, 
there shall not be left one stone upon another, 
that shall not be cast down.^^ 

I. Remembering these words, I speak, as I 
am invited, to a Christian congregation, on the 
Adornments of life. This term may include 
the mightiest sculpture of Michael Angelo, and 
the purest Paradise of Fra Angelico, as well as 
the newest poem that lies on your table, and 
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the last colour that you have transferred to your 
dress, or the freshest flower that is plucked from 
your cultured garden, or the first May-blossom 
which reminds you what spring is doing in your 
absence for the decoration of the fields around 
your village church. 

In touching this subject I dare not think how 
I should regard it, until I have brought it to the 
touchstone of the mind of Christ. I ask you, 
then, does our blessed Lord, in His life and 
person, encourage us in the enjoyment of the 
adornments which are among the finest luxuries 
of life? I believe, that so far from His example 
being a sanction to such enjoyment, it is more 
near the truth to say, that His whole life on 
earth was a protest against it. As the life of 
St. John Baptist is called a sermon on penitence, 
so may the life of Jesus be read as a sermon 
on abstinence. 

True, the mention of the Baptist will remind 
you of a characteristic saying of our Blessed 
Lord, which on its first hearing contradicts my 
statement. ^ Obviously this represents a social 

^ " John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine ; and ye say, He hath a devil. The Son of 
man is come eating and drinking ; and ye say, Behold a 
glnttonons man and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners." — Luke vii. 33, 34. 

F 
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aspect of the cliara^ter of Christ, a sympathy 
with such festive scenes, as demand the grace 
of art and ornament, else they are unredeemed 
from a vtdgar satiety of the meanest appetite, 
and the baser materialism of wealth. Let us 
make the most of this sanction of social living : 
and then what does it come to ? Not to much 
more than such a contact with the world, as was 
a necessity to One who was founding a society 
to regenerate that world. B/cad alongside the 
context of His life, it implies no more alliance 
with the adornments of the natural life, than the 
presence of a bereaved mother at the bridal of a 
younger child, when she suffers the spray of 
orange flower to be pinned upon her breast ; no 
more than the circlet of diamonds upon the brow 
of a widowed Queen, still shaded by a faithful 
sorrow, while she holds her court. And again, 
if you add to this comparison of His own career 
with the desert life of the Baptist such incidents 
as the marriage feast at Cana, His multiplying 
the wine with so prodigal a grace as to provoke 
the mockery of the purist. His acceptance of the 
gifts of gold and frankincense from the hands of 
kings, whom the pencil of tradition has por- 
trayed as dignified with the stately splendour 
and embellished with the curious draperies of 
the East, and (what at first sight looks a still 
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more startling exception to His severity) His 
receiving on His own Body the sweet-smelling 
ointment from the hands of the Magdalene, and 
a second time from another Mary a very costly 
gift of spikenard in deliberate preference to 
its being expended in charity on the poor-— 
what now have you gained by way of proof, 
that His life was not a protest against even a 
temperate habit of enjoying the adornments of 
life? 

I am not, at the present moment, contending 
for any inference from the facts of the life of 
Christ, but for the Jacts themselves. Can it be 
denied that He lived without the indulgence of 
taste or sense in the finer luxuries and orna- 
ments of earth ? The wealth of art and decora- 
tions of nature. He passed by them morning 
and evening without so much as breaking His 
ascetic fast! 

If you doubt it, I ask you whether an artist, 
who searched the life of Jesus for evidences of 
an intelligent and appreciative sympathy with 
forms of beauty for beauty^s sake, independent 
of their moral teaching, would not return 
offended, having verified by tests the prophet's 
report, '^He hath no form nor comeliness, 
and when we shall see Him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire Him '' ? The artist 

F 2 
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would find in others, in Dante for instance, a 
wondrous (may I without irreverence say an 
almost equal) severity, and an awful insight 
into mysteries of the unseen world likely to 
overshadow the curiosity for precious things of 
earth ; but withal a mind imbued with the finest 
love of art, and delighting to linger, for their 
beauty^s sake, upon the myriad gems of nature^s 
setting in earth and sky. Indeed so deep in 
the poet's memory did her beauties lie, that it 
seemed as if his voice could never pause but iii 
the cadence of one note, nor his eye rest but 
upon one form of light. For example, you will 
remember how each book of his noble poem 
closes with the mention of the Stars ! 

But in the life of our Blessed Lord there is no 
indulgence of this imagination, no such luxury 
permitted to the eye. With the sensibility of a 
pure and perfect manhood, there is a complete 
emptying out of the natural capacity for enjoy- 
ment. As He chose to die, thus He chose 
to abstain. ^^ No man taketh it from Me ;'^ thus 
He spake of the possession of life. And of His 
abstinence from the love of physical beauty He 
would have said the same ; '^ I have power to 
lay it down, and I have powder to take it again.^^ 

It is not unlikely that you will resent this 
version of the mind of your Blessed Lord : and 
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there will recur to you many traits of His quick 
and tender memory of natural scenes. The 
lilies, the fields white for harvest, the fig-tree 
bursting in the spring, the ruddy sky, the vine, 
the shepherd leading out his flock, the music of 
children's voices, the palm-branches, the best 
robe fetched out for the prodigal's return, the 
ring. His own raiment, when He was trans- 
figured, white as snow and glistering with light, 
— ^these will recur to you at once. But what I 
contend for is, that there is no lingering of 
the senses to enjoy these precious things, none 
of that leisurely delight in gazing upon the 
picturesque, which is inseparable from our 
modern taste, and without the intensity of 
which feeling no one would pass among us for 
an artist or poet worth the name. There is 
not in His history so much relaxation as would 
answer to our evening stroll in a simple garden, 
or the briefest holiday, when men travel to get 
new sensations from the sight of a snowy moun- 
tain. Jesus would do no more than touch these 
things with a flying finger, and then only 
to point a heavenly truth. He ^^ drank of the 
brook in the way,'' and passed onward on His 
mission, as the disciples plucked the ears of corn 
and ate them, without resting, as they walked. 
Besides, if you would duly estimate the facts 
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as they bear upon our subject, you must give 
greater weight than is usually given to Christ^s 
deliberate choice of a lot of poverty; for in- 
stance. His preference of an unlettered village 
in Galilee to the society of Jerusalem — His 
brief acquaintance with a cultivated inquirer 
like Nicodemus, and His three years^ fellow- 
ship with fishermen and a tax-gatherer — His 
comparatively slight association with a scholar 
and artist like St. Luke, and His closer inter- 
course with Simon Zelotes, one of a turbulent 
band of political assassins, whom He selected to 
be one of the twelve. And, coming down from 
mental luxuries to the material furniture and 
ways and means of life, you will remember that 
for thirty years He dwelt in the carpenter^s 
village home, and for three years was homeless, 
a passing guest in a fisher^s hut, or in a lowly 
household, where all the service that was done 
Him fell upon the sisters of His host. Truly 
'' the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
biit to minister." I need not multiply evidences 
on this point to prove that our Blessed Lord 
chose a rudeness and poverty much beyond a 
mere frugality of living. 

Admitting the facts, I can suppose one or 
other such inferences being drawn from them as 
these, viz. 
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a. That Christ having in His own person 
sternly protested against even the most refined 
luxuries of earth, it follows, that for us also 
'' there is death in the pot /^ and Christians, if 
they be disciples of Christ, must renounce them 
all as being part and parcel of that world which 
is at enmity with God. 

h. Or, that Christ chose this privation as a 
portion of the atoning sufierings He undertook ; 
that it was inseparable from Him as the Sin- 
bearer, being one expression of that life of peni- 
tence and exceeding sorrow, which, according to a 
well-known tradition, constrained Him never to 
smile ; but that a similar rule of abstinence no 
more befits us than a perpetual restraint from 
smiles. 

c. Or it might be argued, and with far greater 
reason, that Christ having redeemed not our- 
selves only but all creation from the curse, 
God^s gifts are henceforth recovered to our use 
without doubtfulness and fear; that it is part 
of our Christian liberty to enjoy, not only the 
necessaries but the ornaments of earth; that 
'' every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving ; 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.'^ 

Now, none of these conclusions, not even the 
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last, commend themselves to my mind as satis- 
factory. They may be let pass as views ; but I 
doubt if the function of the preacher be to fur- 
nish to Christian people views, especially if his 
subject be not speculative, but eminently practi- 
cal, as the one before us to-day. I know not, if 
in your judgment it is aiming high or aiming 
low, but I purpose, please God, to help those, 
who cannot be happy till their whole life is 
brought into unison with the mind of Christ, to 
pass from home to church, and from church to 
home, from the Lenten fast to the Easter feast, 
from their early Communion to their breakfast 
table, from their visits to the poor to their visits 
to the rich, with a soul '^ true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.^' What we want is 
a real liberty and a thorough unity of life ; no 
sudden breaks in the passage from our secular 
to our religious work; no jarring and perilous 
change from the broad gauge of home to the 
narrow gauge of church. 

Now, the facts of human life being what they 
are, a partial and exaggerated statement would 
only provoke your contradiction; and the 
preacher, who thus spoke to you, would seem 
''as one that beateth the air." I postpone, 
therefore, my own inference from the fact of the 
ascetic severity of our Blessed Lord, until I 
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shall have examined some arguments on the 
other side. 

II. In opening the Bible we are confronted 
with this fact, that the religion of Jesus is a 
Catholic religion for the world. In the Church 
'' there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female.^^ 
There is room in it for every faculty and form of 
mental power, nay, for every variety of taste. 
The imlettered is won by the simplicity of the 
Gospel : its difficulties are to exercise the ener- 
gies of the student. The domestic and the 
heroic life, Telemachus and Ulysses, are to find 
m the Church a common sphere. She is like 
her cradle in Palestine, a narrow strip of land 
lying a little off the great thoroughfares of the 
world, apparently secluded by mountain and 
wilderness and sea, but really a frontier coast 
between East and West, a highway for armies 
from Rome to Asia, and for caravans from 
Damascus to Egypt, washed by the inland sea 
whose tideless waters cool the burning atmo- 
sphere of Africa, and make more genial the 
temperature of Greece and Italy and Spain. 

There is abundant internal evidence that the 
Church of Christ is created to be Catholic. The 
very images, by which she loves to express her 
ideas, prove her intention to win all people and 
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embrace all languages. Bread, water, the vine, 
the shepherd, the bride, darkness and light, life 
and death, her doctrine also of love — there is no 
pe(q)le that is alien to these ! 

It were plainly impossible to project such a 
religion into the world, and divorce it from all 
alliance with those refreshments of life which 
are wrought out by art, seeing how art runs 
through the whole texture of society. The cha- 
racter of our religion is not prohibitive, but 
attractive. It is bold and fearless in embracing 
every created thing to a degree only possible to 
a divine confidence in its inherent purity. Even 
the censers of heretics it will save out of the 
flame, and reconsecrate the gold, and lay it in 
plates upon the altar of its sanctuary. In its 
exodus from bondage and in the vindication of 
its liberty it will spoil the Egyptians, and go 
forth the richer on its new career. May it not 
be said, that Christ by His Incarnation did for 
human life what in His first and typical miracle 
He did at the marriage feast ? He took the 
vessels of stone, as He found them ready to hand 
in the Jewish ritual, and the water fresh from 
nature^s spring, and by the power of a Divine 
Art changed the natural element into costly 
wine. Christ^s religion was not for the desert 
but the town. People did not come to Him in 
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the wilderness to be taught, but He went to them 
in their homes, their synagogues, and their 
temple-feasts. 

Again, we must give full weight to. the indi- 
cation of Christ^s mind in the figures and para- 
bles which He used. Not only were they 
literary adornments of His discourse, but seals 
of fikV4Jur, which He graciously set upon the 
innocent beauty of the objects He so trans- 
ferred. The merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
the pearl of great price, the glory of Solomon^ 
the lilies of the field, and the multitude of otiier 
natural objects which He noted, must not be 
forgotten in our attempt to ascertain His course 
of thought. 

Also I am disposed to lay great stress on 
the- artistic composition of Holy Scripture. 
Granted that it is simple, so much the more 
perfect is the art ! Where shall you find in the 
whole range of literature a finer illustration 
of the '^ ars celare artem '' than the Holy Gospel 
of St. John ? Take the parable of the Good 
Shepherd in the tenth chapter, or the narrative 
of the miracle wrought on the man blind from 
his' birth in the ninth chapter. Observe its 
lingering on minute details without weariness, 
its modulations of key without abruptness, its 
iteration of one theme without monotony, the 
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delicate contrasts, the points without hardness 
of outline, the harmony of colouring, and all so 
subdued and chaste without being pale, and the 
graceful play of light and shade — why it is like 
a page of Mozart ! 

Do you say that the power of St. John's 
Gospel lies in the mighty doctrine, the sublime 
simplicity of elemental truth, the eagle-eyed 
vision of the central life of the Son of God ? 
Yes, but you shall not exclude the graces of . its 
diction, the musical cadence of its prayers, the 
majestic measure of its creeds, the tender rhythm 
of its complaints, the dramatic energy of its 
wrath. 

^^ Father, I will that they also, whom Thou 
hast given Me, be with Me where I am ; that 
they may behold My glory, which Thou hast 
given Me : for Thou lovedst Me before the foun- 
dation of the world.'' 

^^ In Him was life, and the life was the light 
of men ; and the light shine th in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not." 

^^ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known Me, Philip ? '' 

Judas "having received the sop, went im- 
mediately out, and it was night.'' 

Tell me, where there is a book in the whole 
world so evidently intended for all people and 
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all generations as this Gospel of St. John, so free 
from local and temporary accidents, and yet so 
graphic in the individuality of the persons it 
describes ! Let the critics, who would tear the 
fourth Gospel from the hands of the Church, 
tell us where such another book may be found, 
albeit they would cast into the flames the page 
that reveals the Son of God, because every word 
in it stabs their heart of unbelief, and damns 
the lying vanities of their philosophy ! This 
fourth Gospel, so reviled by the enemies of the 
faith, so loved by the Church, is a consummate 
work of art: and due credence must be given 
to the fact, that Christ ordained His most pre- 
cious words. His holiest and most secret utter- 
ances to the Father, to be enshrined in a form 
of beauty, which exquisitely adorns the doctrine 
He would have men learn. 

Add to this Gospel the collection of Psalms, 
which there are proofs that Jesus loved, as all 
His saints have loved them since; and the 
Book of Job, and the Song of Solomon, works 
of ^t, which have had their special charm for 
minds so cultivated as St. Augustine, St. Gre- 
gory, and St. Bernard ; and, as works of art, 
would not these three books be found every- 
where in the homes of men of letters and good 
taste among the genuine adornments of life ? 
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Brethren^ it is not too much to say that no 
sacred composition (I care not how holy the in- 
spiration of its thought may be) will maintain 
an abiding influence upon the memory and 
imagination of men, unless it be a work of art ! 
And when men talk — forgive me — ^the non- 
sense that is popular about the Churches ritual, 
I venture to say, that there can be no assembling 
of ourselves together for common worship with- 
out ritual, and no ritual without art — bad art 
or good art as the case may be — a contingency 
incident to public galleries and the mansions of 
the rich and the homes of the simple, as well as 
to parish churches — but art and adornment of 
some sort of necessity there must be ! 

I do not wonder then, that a lover of art 
should describe that sentiment as '^a false 
Puritanism which consists in a dread or dis- 
dain of beauty." Why, the frostwork on the 
window-pane of the saddest house of mourning, 
the snow-wreaths hanging from the barest stem 
that marks the home of haggard poverty, the 
rain-cloud dropping gems upon the driest dust, 
the scarlet fungus and the slender fern which 
decorate the darkest corner of a sunless ruin, 
these adornments rebuke that Puritanism (if 
Puritanism it be) which is as false to nature as 
to nature's God ! And, again, when you lift 
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your thoughts to the revelation of the life of 
man as it is to be^ the perfect beauty of the 
Church of the redeemed (^^ Upon Thy right 
hand did stand the Queen in a vesture of gold, 
wrought about with divers colours — her clothing 
is of wrought gold, she shall be brought unto 
the King in raiment of needlework ^^) and the 
vision of Heaven in the Apocalypse ; you have 
overwhelming evidence that the mind of God 
has not disallowed a reverent love for the orna- 
ments of nature and of art. 

III. But what is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Shall we enjoy these precious gifts 
of beauty freely and fearlessly, because they 
are inseparable from the world in which by the 
love of God we are born? Or shall we out- 
right protest against them, and reject them 
'from our personal life as did our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? Or is there a wiser and a truer course ? 

I suppose the majority will say, '^ Use, but do 
not abuse ; enjoy, but temperately, and you will 
be safe.'* Safe! And do you say, I shall 
be like Christ? For not to be Christ-like 
is to many souls not to be safe. Con- 
sider what men mean by a temjperate use. 
Some mean by it a use short of excess. As 
one will say, '^ I smoke, or I take wine, but 
temperately,'^ when habit has made that degree 
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of enjoymeDt^ as he thinks, a necessity, a prac- 
tice which he cannot give up. Is this tem- 
perance? It is being anchored to a habit, 
though the anchor that holds him is a small 
one. So persons will call it a temperate use of 
lifers adornments when they only follow and 
keep somewhat within the traditions of the home 
into which they have been bom, or the fashion 
of the day, or the proportion of their wealth. 
They habituate themselves to this amount of 
enjoyment, and, so long as it does not exceed 
it, they call it temperance, even while this habit 
has dominion over them, retiring it may be 
from what they call the world, and 

" Nnrsing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies.'* 

I ask you, is this the use of these things which 
will satisfy Christ's disciples? I think not. 
It appears to me that such a form of tempe- 
rance is based upon an ignorance of the mind 
of Christ. Would a temperate Jew or temperate 
Pagan do less righteously than this? Dare we, who 
have been baptized into the death of Jesus, live 
in these matters as if Jesus had not lived amongst 
them, nor said '*'yea" or ^^nay^^ about them ? 

Again, there are persons who think they take 
the sting of worldliness from these luxuries if 
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they dedicate a corresponding portion of their 
wealth and taste to objects reserved for God—* 
to building and restoring churches for instance, 
or to munificent charities on the poor. Well, 
in the first place, it is very doubtful whether, 
in comparison with their houses of cedar, the 
largest givers to churches do not leave the ark 
of God to dwell within curtains. A gift of 
twenty thousand pounds looks a large sum on 
paper for building a church or endowing a 
colonial bishopric, but twenty thousand pounds 
is not half so large in a deed of conveyance or a 
builder's contract for a house. 

But let a man give to the Church in full 
proportion to his wealth; nay, let him return 
to the pagan standard of patriotism in the 
republic of ancient Rome — 

" Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Connunne zuagnum ; " 

let him reserve to himself only a small portion, 
far less than a temperate enjoyment of these 
adornments, yet what has he gained? It is 
not at all sure that he is nearer the mind of 
Christ. Giving up all but one thing is giving 
nothing, if we have not achieved the liberty of 
will to say of that one which remains, " I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take 

6 
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it again/^ Remember, those goodly stones and 
costly adornments on Mount Moriah were built 
into the temple, and were oflferings dedicated to 
God ; but you know their doom ! That expen- 
diture on the house of prayer was compatible 
with a rejection of the love of Christ. So also 
among ourselves, though few of us have facilities 
for building churches, yet we have equal oppor- 
tunities for self-deceit. For instance, a young 
man being used to a home delicately furnished 
for the pleasure of a fastidious taste, and feeling 
the dangerous infection of a life of affluence, 
invents a contrast and an antidote, gives up a 
portion of his Sunday to some rough parish in 
Bethnal Green, while his sister, in the same 
spirit, visits hospitals and does some menial 
service for the outcast and the poor. It is 
good ; it may tend to sanctify the life at home ; 
but it falls far short of the necessity of the case. 
A man cannot be safe in his affluence till through 
the pores of his whole being he has absorbed 
the life of Christ into his system. This is 
Christ^s intention; this is man^s capacity: 
^^ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.'' 

It is hard to utter the truth without appear- 
ing to exaggerate, but the fact of the Chris- 
tianas life is this, iiiat, be God's will concerning 
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society what it may^ be the scope He allows to 
the material victories of war, the acquisitions of 
peace, the inventions of the brain, the wealth of 
trade, the creative power of art, as wide as it 
^^'y* yet every individual Christian man must 
bear in his personal life the marks of the Lord 
Jesus: the life that he now lives (mark you, 
not in the spirit only, not by-and-by in 
heaven, but now) in the flesh, he must live by 
the faith of the Son of God, Who loved him and 
gave Himself for him. Yea, be he rich and 
have the means of educating his taste, or be he 
poor and have the taste only in its rudiments — 
be he well-born and inherit a capacity for true 
refinement, or be he raised to association with 
the refined by his own wealth or wit, I say, in 
either case, he must go forth from the bonds of 
habit, must carry out by his own will and deed, 
even to an extremity of self-sacrifice, the act 
which was done for him painlessly by the grace 
of God in baptism ; he must die to the natural 
life, must do what his Lord did, with the con- 
tention and agony of the victim-spirit within 
Him; he must empti^ himself; and then, be- 
hold, the whole world is his, and all that is 
therein ! 

Brethren, this is Christian temperance, and 
there is none other worthy of the name. It is 

G a 
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a far, far higher grace than the moral virtue of 
using the world and not abusing it. It enables 
a man to walk through his galleries, and hold 
his court for men of art, with a soul set at liberty 
from doubtfulness and fear. Bearing in his 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, he trusts that 
the life also of Jesus will be made manifest in 
him, for long since he oflFered, not his gifts of 
goodly stones to the temple, but his own heart, 
emptied by his own will, to the living Christ. 
And henceforth, while he is dwelling in a house 
of silken draperies, and rarest porcelain, and 
classic sculpture, its walls a-glow with Venetian 
colour, and calmly beautiful with Tuscan forms, 
he will be in a triumphant sense the master of 
his treasures, through the power of a will that has 
done the one thing lacking : and thus having per- 
fected himself by a spirit of poverty, and empty- 
ing himself of all, he has returned and followed 
Christ. Go back, therefore, to your homes, be 
they ever so slender in their outfit of luxury, or 
ever so sumptuous in wealth, or unique in art, 
and measure — not the material objects — ^but your 
own views of human life by the infallible measure 
of the Cross. 

I do not bid you give up your treasures ; that 
to many were a comparatively easy rule. I do 
not ask you to lay aside your pencil, as Fra 
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Bartolomeo did under the scourge of the fiery- 
preaching of Savonarola, who, thinking reform 
was desperate, strove to shatter the palace of art 
that demoralized the Florence of the Medici; 
but I say, go back to your wardrobes, your 
jewel-boxes, your libraries, your Wedgewood 
vases and Chelsea dinner-service, your Turner 
drawings, your Reynoldses and your Gains- 
boroughs, and the thousand guinea portraits of 
your wife or child (I, for my part, think them 
well worth every guinea you choose to give, if 
they are indeed a work of art), and standing 
before them, or kneeling before the Crucified 
(that is a more likely attitude), inquire if you 
have emptied yourself indeed ! 

Ohi, have you emptied yourself? have you re- 
nounced them, not with a reserve for a temperate 
use, but have you as good as lost them, and now 
count the loss as gain that you may win Christ 
and be found in Him ? Could you do with them 
as Gideon's soldiers did with their pitchers of 
clay, break them for the sake of the light with- 
in ? Are you ready so to deal with these earthen 
vessels that the treasure of a Christ-like poverty 
may be manifested in their midst ? Have you 
the heart to do as the woman did, who with 
forethought had kept her devotion for her Lord, 
and when the opportunity was ofiered, crushed 
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the box in her hands that not a drop of the sweet 
ointment might be kept back from His holy- 
Head? If thus you stand in relation to the 
adornments of your life, then happy are you : 
^^ so shalt thou find favour and good understand- 
ing in the sight of God and man/' 

And this consideration I would urge upon you ; 
that not only is a life of easy independence, with 
multiplied sources of enjoyment, a wasting of the 
noblest powers of man through its sensuality, 
however refinedthat sensuality maybe; butin such 
a life you find openings into spheres of engaging 
interest, which profess to be mansions in your 
heavenly Father's house. I mean, for instance, 
that the pursuit of beauty and love of art may 
become the dominant interest of life instead of 
God. It may be made, not the honourable sub- 
ject of a profession (for that, like other profes- 
sions, is compatible with the Sermon on the 
Mount), but a study, a grave and earnest study, 
the work and end of your present being, as if 
you came into the world chiefly to bear witness 
to the truth of art ; and then it is in the sight 
of Almighty God sheer idolatry, 

- Some, I am aware, carry this to the extent of 
saying that unless the artist has a pure love of 
God his art degenerates. One of the chastest 
writers upon painting with whom I am ac- 
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quainted" says, if I remember rightly^ that 
painting was created for the service of religion, 
and that whenever it has divorced itself from 
that immediate service its genius has declined. 
And he, or some one following in his steps, 
points to Rafaelle as an instance of this law, 
saying, that ^^when Rafaelle forsook God, God 
forsook Rafaelle/' Som^ critics look to the great 
fresco in the Vatican, Rafaelle's Theology, as 
the culminating eflfort of his greatness, after 
which, say they, his genius declined. A glorious 
work indeed, strong, and beautiful, and pure, 
and full of courage! But pardon me, if I 
think that those who ever said it was his greatest 
work said it only because they were standing 
with their backs to the School of Athens on the 
hinder wall. 

In estimating the mutual influence of religion 
and art, I do not think that the cause of truth 
is forwarded by making the wish the father to 
the thought, and disparaging the worth of the 
art because the piety of the artist has declined. 
The truth is more nearly told by the author of 
these words, of whom all Oxford graduates are 
proud, even when they do not accept his creed, — 
'^ The best art is the work of good, but of not 
distinctly religious men.*' - 

2 M. A. F. Rio, De la Poesie Chretienne. 
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IV. You have been very patient : will you 
bear with me once more ? The adornments you 
use ought to express in some intelligible degree 
the character of your mind. You know, with 
what a weary sigh of nausea you are ushered into 
rooms that represent nothing more than money 
and money's worth — furniture ordered by the 
upholsterer, and only paid for with a delicious 
sense of ownership by the lord of the household 
^-paintings, furnished by a picture-dealer, and, 
to the sore resentment of the painter, counted 
^^for garniture and household stuflf— books 
purchased by the shelf — plate amassed without a 
thought, except of the one condition, that it shall 
be as costly and as loaded with ornament as it 
can be. From room to room you pass with the 
throng, and see not one evidence of any taste 
whatever, not a scrap of personal history or 
character, but only the too palpable proof of so 
much vulgar wealth. And you turn from the 
sight in disgust, and say, that if these be the 
adornments of life, you prefer to be un- 
adorned ! 

My sisters in the Lord, as you breathe that 
sigh, forgive me, if I pray you look to your own 
persons. Does your dress express your charac- 
ter ? Is it an argument, by which you would 
have us prove your taste ? It ought to be so. 
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according to the rules of art, if it be a true 
adornment ! I am here neither to rebuke nor 
to approve. I am content to ask the question. 
The beautiful dress of women is, in my judg- 
ment, a very true and very innocent ornament 
of life. The noblest preacher among living 
Englishmen, himself an ascetic, did in his 
younger days commend the dress of women in 
these happy words, and now that he is old he 
does not repent the thought : — 

" Ladies, well I deem, delight 
In comely tire to move ; 
Soft, and delicate, and bright 

Are the robes they love. 
Silks, where hues alternate play, 
Shawls, and scarfs, and mantles gay, 
Gold, and gems, and crisped hair, 
Fling their light o'er lady fair. 
'Tis not waste, nor sinful pride — 
Name them not — nor fault beside, 
But her very cheerfulness 
Prompts and weaves the curious dress; 
While her holy thoughts still roam 
Mid birth-friends and scenes of home." ^ 

But, T repeat, your dress should evince your 
taste, and betray, with reserve, some features of 
your character. Oh, let it be the taste of one 

3 "My Lady Nature and her Daughters." Verses on 
various occasions. 3rd edit. By Dr. Newman. 
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pure in hearty the expression of a meek and quiet 
spirit, the character of a child of God ! 

In your personal adornments by all means 
think of that which is proper to your state of 
life, at least never to exceed it : but think not 
first of that. You may have been born to 
beauty, or rank, or wealth ; but first you were 
bom to image the grace and love of God. Think 
of the effect of your adornments upon yourself, 
in such matters as your love of praise, vanity, 
purity, simplicity, care for distinction. Consider 
its intention ; observe its influence on others ; 
what sort of feelings you intend to inspire, what 
character you wish others to recognize in you ! 
Is your dress and carriage in society such as will 
honour Christ ? Will it make men think, that 
with all your advantages of art, birth, youth, 
beauty, and wit, you have sold every other pearl, 
all you inherited and all you acquired, to win 
the one pearl of great price ? 

O ladies, it was long ago the Virgin Mary 
lived, and times have changed, and fashions 
have come and gone ; but, I believe, the hearts 
of true men have not changed as to the nature 
they love to see true women have ; and surely 
the heart of Jesus has never changed towards 
His Mother, The blessed Virgin is your model. 
She is, in God^s judgment of womanly character. 
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the Blessed one among women ! Think of her, 
dear sisters ; measure your taste by her^s. Some- 
thing must be wrong in a woman if she be very 
unlike Mary of Nazareth. She will not bring 
up children unto the Lord, unless in her maidenly 
and motherly ways she inspire her sons with a 
memory and vision of the beauty that Jesus 
loved. Oh the power of evil that you may 
work ! Oh the wondrous gifts you have for 
good ! 

Perplexity we are sure to have in harmonizing 
our use of created things with a singleness of 
devotion to the life unseen; and so long as 
society lasts in Christendom, it will sorely puzzle 
thinking men to discern how much of it is the 
Church and how much of it is the world. 

" For rivers twain are gushing still 
And pour a mingled flood, 
Good in the very depth of ill, 
111 in the heart of good." 

Yet, after all, the problem of life must be 
solved by the individual soul; and I do not 
think it will prove so hard to solve it, if a man 
turn his face honestly to God and pray to know 
His will. 

One man may use these adornments freely, but 
with a temperance that comes of an ascendancy, 
which rules the whole life supremely for the love 
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of God, and such an one will require no sharper 
caution than Milton^s calm and moderate advice, 

" He, who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise." 

Another will ever dread their tyranny ; and 
the presence of them in his home, even when 
they are found there without his choice, will 
aggravate in him the constant fear he has of 
self. He will not go back from a Lenten 
sermon to his house or his club without a scared 
and anxious look at all his surrounding com- 
forts, dreading that he sees in them the foes in 
his own household. My effort this afternoon 
has not been made to stimulate that restlessness, 
though such disquietude is better than a sleep 
in sin. But be patient, brethren, with such 
uneasiness. That man's doubts may find their 
level by-and-by, either in the fearless use of 
these adornments, when his heart has been 
wholly mortified, and with a Christ-like will he 
has as good as crushed these treasures under foot. 
Or, he will go forth, like the bed-ridden victim, 
whose soul was first touched by the Saviour and 
then his body, and he will bear the bed of 
luxury, on which for years he softly rested, so 
that it becomes no more a rest, but a burden to 
his soul. Or, he will bear it right away as one 
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who masters it, and out of sight of old acquain- 
tances will hurl it from him as only a painful 
relic of wasted years. I repeat it, be patient, 
brethren ; be generous, if some beside you can- 
not any longer live as you do, and be safe. It 
is as much the will of God that they should 
live the ascetic life, as that you should do Him 
service in your homes. 

Let me insist upon this point with all the 
energy I may. In every generation of the 
Church, the Holy Ghost from time to time will 
call men directly out of the state to which the 
world declares that they have been born. God 
will invite them to achieve a literal imitation of 
Christ's renunciation of these comely ornaments 
of life. They will seem to be as fools for 
Christ's sake, but they will be witnesses to 
burning truths which would else be quenched. 
They will raise the standard of all devotion in our 
land, and we shall be safer in our easy homes for 
the watch-fires they keep up with rigour on 
their hearths. Days of excessive wealth, when 
dress and furniture and equipages and systems 
of art are laying hold imperiously of the public 
mind, these are just the days when souls that 
follow Christ will, for their own salvation's 
sake, with no ambitious thought of influence, 
espouse a lot of hardness and the Apostolic life. 
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Be patient with them, ye that are rulers in 
society ; welcome them, ye rulers of the Church, 
and that with no niggard or timid hand, fearing 
lest they should take the Church into danger- 
ous waters beyond her depth, but with a grasp 
that recognizes in that poverty the veritable 
mind of Christ. 

The days will come, thank God, when all will 
be adorned, and none shall be afraid of beauty ; 
and the vile body, changed into the Ukeness of 
His glorious body, shall befit the ornaments, 
which He Who sits over the refiner^s fire shall 
have ready in His hand. Meanwhile, being as 
we are, let the Cross with its five blood-red 
srems be the dearest adornment of a life hid 
with Christ in God ; and by-and-by, when all 
^^ the goodly stones ^^ that make up our material 
life shall be rent asunder, and not one left upon 
another, you shall be built as pillars into the 
temple of the Lamb, and shall go no more out, 
built for ever and ever on the Corner-stone of 
Christ. 
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" I speak to your profit, not that I may cast a snare 
npon you, but for that wliicli is comely, and that ye may 
attend on the Lord without distraction." — 1 Cor. vii. 35. 

I HAVE taken my text from that celebrated 
passage of St. Paul, which, indeed, contains the 
general maxim ^^ to use the world without abus- 
ing it'^ — ^the key-note of this whole series of 
lectures — ^but which seems to deal especially with 
the relation of the individual Christian soul to 
society — ^the peculiar subject for our considera- 
tion to-day. You will remember at once by the 
context that it treats that relation of the indivi-- 
dual to the race of man in the most sacred form — 
the form of marriage and fatherhood. You may, 
if you have glanced at the original, have noticed 
the curious coincidence of language, which seems 
to mark either a direct reference, or perhaps a 
half-conscious allusion, to the famous contrast 
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of Martha and Mary, in what has been called the 
^^ Pauline Gospel/^ The word " without distrac- 
tion '^ ^ is exactly the opposite to the " encum- 
brance " with much serving, which was the one 
element of evil in the activity of Martha. The 
command, to " wait upon the Lord/^ ' is couched 
in language which indirectly, but irresistibly, 
reminds us of the quiet sitting of Mary at the 
Lord's feet. The allusion is not only interesting 
in itself, but notable as turning our thoughts to 
an aspect of society, less sacred indeed, but most 
simple and natural — the hospitality, which is 
the earliest virtue even of half-civilized man, 
mingled with the reverence and the devotion 
which in it served the Lord, the type and the 
representative of the poor. Dealing, therefore, 
with the relation before us, first directly in its 
most sacred, and then indirectly in its simplest, 
form, it seems to be well fitted to be our guide 
in the somewhat bewildering vagueness and 
complexity of the subject on which we are now 
•to enter. We take it up, I trust, not with the 
ambitious desire of original speculation, or the 
dilettante interest of merely hearing some new 

^ kTrfpiffTcdtrroos, Comp. Luke z. 40 : ^ t\ Mdp6a ir«/><c- 
ottSto. 

' vphs rh evTcdpt^pov r^ Kvpitp, Comp. Luke x. 39 : ^ 
TapoKadlffaffa irap^ rohs ird9a; rod *lri<rov IJKove rhv \6yoy. 
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thing, but with a serious and practical desire to 
gain a hold of some Divine clue, to lead uB 
through the labyrinth, which increasing civiliza- 
tion seems each day to make more bewildering 
in its intricacy ; and, in so leading, to save us at 
once from those forms of devouring evil— half 
human, half brutal — which lie in wait to destroy, 
and from the aimless wandering, which slowly 
exhausts the spiritual energy, and starves out 
the higher life of the soul. 

But, whatever the difficulty of grasping our 
subject may be, it is free from one startling em- 
barrassment which stood up before the preacher 
of last Sunday, darkening the way with the 
appearance of a barrier so formidable, that, if 
real, it was absolutely insurmountable. Chris- 
tianity, we know, is the " imitatio Christi,^^ or 
rather the assumption of, the identification of our- 
selves with, the Christ Himself. To " be taught 
by Christ " is much : to " learn Christ ^^ is more. 
Now, whatever may have been the relation of 
His Divine life on earth to the adornments, 
which are God's smile in Nature or Humanity, it 
is certain that that life was a social life. True, 
that it had its long secret communings with God, 
now brightening into the light of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, now deepening into the dark- 
ness of Gethsemane. True, that, like all the 

H 
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greatest even of mere human souls, He had to 
ascend from the valley of love, to live alone 

" With Death and Morning on the silver horns," 

— alone, or only not alone, because God was with 
Him. But His life (contrasted by His own lips 
with the ascetic solitude of His forerunner) was 
social even in that sense, which I suppose our 
phrase " Society '^ must be taken chiefly to 
mark, — social, not only in cherishing, instead of 
wearing away or breaking, the nobler bonds of 
family love, of discipleship, of beneficence, but in 
unbending to the lighter, even the more sportive, 
influences of human society. It cannot be accident 
— for what is accident in the imperishable records 
of the Christ on earth ? — that His first Epiphany 
of miracle shines through the genial brightness, 
the sparkling hopefulness of a marriage feast; 
and that the last gleam of farewell to common 
life, before the great week of the Passion, 
is at the supper in the favoured house of 
Bethany. And this beginning and this end are 
but specimens of a life which sought, which 
perhaps made it a part of its special purpose to 
seek, the society of men ; even when it led Him 
to the cold magnificence of the feast of the 
Pharisee, or surrounded Him with what seemed 
the impure atmosphere of the company of the 
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publicans and sinners. Clearly, I say, that life 
was a social life. Shall we hold it reverent to 
think that this aspect was simply a form of 
its beneficence, a means of its sacred work, 
perhaps even a part of its burden ?r— that He 
passed through it with that mixture of sym- 
pathy and wonder with which a thoughtful man 
mingles with the sports and stirs the rippling 
laughter of children, giving all but receiving 
nothing? Or shall we, entering more fully, 
and therefore perhaps with more real reverence, 
into the truth of His perfect humanity, believe 
that such association was a part of its education 
to a perfection of breadth as well as depth? 
Shall we hold that even He tasted the lower 
blessedness of receiving, as well as the higher 
blessedness of giving, and ''used without 
abusing '^ the society, which carries out the 
primeval law of humanity, ''that it is not 
good for man to be alone "? 

It is in this light certainly that we must 
regard the influence of society on ourselves. The 
whole principle involved in the well-worn phrase 
of " using the world without abusing it,'^ 
implies that such use is real and vital, not a 
mere indulgence to weakness, but a means of 
full and harmonious development of the soul. It 
is altogether an error in thought, a danger in 
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practice, to be always looking on the circum- 
stances of our modern life with the negative 
speculation. How far are they allowable ? instead 
of the earnest inquiry. How far and in what are 
they useful, as an ordinance of God for our 
good ? Why need we look on the atmosphere of. 
society, as if it were a tainted and unwhole- 
some atmosphere, of which the only que^ion is, 
how long we can breathe it without disease and 
death ? Surely it is rather like the soft crisp 
air of some seaside resting-place, which may 
refresh us, when we have been struggling up the 
hills of toilsome difficulty, or passing through 
the pure chill region of solitary thought. 
Granting that I shall fulfil my task to-day 
best by dwelling, not so much on the more 
serious and emotional forms of society, as on 
those slighter and more superficial aspects, 
which, as at this season, glitter before our eyes, 
and fill our ears with the murmur and babble 
of the very lightest music — still it is surely 
impossible rightly to estimate these, without 
dwelling on the function of society as such in 
the true human development, and therefore of 
the place which it must occupy, as in the life of 
Christ, so in the Christ-like life of His mem- 
bers. 

Why is it not ^'good for man to be alone '^? 
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The answer is clearly that the law of balance, 
which seems to lie at the root of all physical 
things in our system, itself depending on the 
harmony between the central attraction of all 
and the centrifugal velocity of each separate 
body, — that this law, I say, reigns also in the 
system of Humanity. Our life is meant to 
be the result of two factors, and to rest upon 
the balance of two opposite forces. There is 
the power of individuality, concentrating each 
man upon himself, — to think, to speak, to act, 
that which his own spirit ordains, and his own 
will resolves. In virtue of it each man is 
alone, ought to be alone, must be alone, in life 
as in death — alone in self-knowledge, alone in 
responsibility, alone in conception of truth and 
in grasp of righteousness. But there is also 
the power of unity with others, embodied in a 
thousand mutual ties, strengthened by a 
thousand mutual needs, throbbing through a 
thousand chords of mutual sympathy and affec- 
tion. In virtue of this it is possible, it is even 
a part of true humanity, to deny and ignore self, 
to forget our own individuality, to enter into 
what we call the " spirit of the age,^' to extend 
the narrowness and shortness of individual life, 
by absorbing it into the greater life of a family, 
a nation, an age, a Church, What we call 
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Society,^^ in the largest sense, is one chief 
means by which this appointed influence from 
without acts upon, and so developes, the inborn 
energies of the soul. It may act through the 
intellect by interchange of thought; it may 
tell upon the heart by the play of many 
sympathies ; it may even guide the conscience, 
by the presentation to it of the moral teaching 
of others, and the moral influences, of which laws, 
institutions, and languages are full. But in all 
these ways it is just as much an ordinance, just 
as truly a blessing, as the power of indi- 
viduality itself. To refuse it is to enter into 
but one half of our human heritage : it is to 
rely on the native energy of the plant itself, 
and perhaps the sunlight of Heaven, but to 
shut out the lower air and the fruitful exhala* 
tions of the earth. 

All this seems, if wq think of it, so obvious 
that it needs little explanation, so fundamental 
that it asks not for defence. But yet histori- 
cally we know in the days past, and we see in 
less startling' forms in the time present, that 
Christians— «■ with .the> great facts of Nature 
lying >before them, and with the life of Christ 
ghining upon their thoughts — yet have fled from 
this society of man, as from a pestilence; or 
have at least hemmed themselves round with 
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barriers, through which it should make its way 
only by a few chosen and sanctioned entrances. 

Nor are the causes of this far to seek. The 
first is the consciousness of the sin, which has so 
mingled itself with the life-blood of humanity, 
that the unity, which should have only spread 
the impulse of life, tends partly, it may be 
greatly, to propagate death. Some men| have 
thought — naturally though unwisely thought 
—that they could keep out this haunting and 
tainting power by simple exclusion, and avert 
contagion by amputation or tight stem liga- 
ture of the connexion, along which the life 
of the body thrills to their own particular 
limb. But such action is deliberate violation of 
a law of our being ; what can it bring but 
death ? What can the effect be — what has it 
always been — but that, cut thus off from the 
general life, the limb itself festers by an inborn 
corruption, or stiffens into a lifeless paralysis ? 

And the other idea, though it be a nobler 
one, is hardly more consistent with the nature 
which God has given us. It arises from that 
deep and absorbing communion with Him, in 
which (as it has been well said) we are con- 
scious only of two real existences — God and 
our own soul; we are impatient of all others, 
as either phantom unrealities, or as shadows of 
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evil, to dim the brightness and to dilute the 
ijitensity of that communion. We feel that 
there are times — the great crises which strain 
the very fabric of life — when we must be abso- 
lutely alone with God ; we know that there are 
depths in us, which we cannot and dare not 
unveil to any eye but His; we are conscious of a 
thirst in our inmost spirit, which none but the 
living God can satisfy, and before which all the 
loveliness of nature and all the sweetest and 
tenderest society of man are but '^ a barren and 
dry land, where no water is.^' And so men have 
thought that, to make life always spiritual, to 
open the human nature to a close unceasing com- 
munion with God, it is better to turn to Him in 
solitary concentration of soul, to cast away all 
the society of other spirits, to go out into the 
wilderness, if there we may meet God " face to 
face.'' It is one of those attempts, perhaps 
most justly described as 

** The last infirmity of noble minds,*' 

in which men will be wiser for God's glory and 
man's salvation than God Himself. They seek 
to rise above the atmosphere of this world, that 
they may be under the immediate sun of 
God's presence. But it is with them in the 
spiritual, as we find it in the physical world ; 
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instead of the diffused light brightening in 
varying shades of beauty over the whole 
vault of heaven, they see but a black sky and 
one intolerable radiance, to dazzle instead of 
enlighten, to scorch and not to cherish. 

Both these ascetic views of life are clearly 
against nature, and accordingly nothing is more 
remarkable in the history of the ascetic life than 
the constant succession of magnificent concep- 
tions and fatal degeneracies, of almost convul- 
sive efforts at reform and the slow, sure over- 
spreading of corruption. But they are not 
only unnatural; their unnaturalness takes the 
deadly form' of spiritual selfishness, seeking to 
ignore human ties, at least to the great society 
of mankind, and to leave the world to destruc- 
tion, if so be that we may save our own souls. 
While, therefore, they assume the glorious 
name of self-denial, it is clear that, instead 
of denying self, they fix the thoughts chiefly 
on self, to the exclusion of humanity; and 
therefore they meet with the sentence, "He 
that will save his life shall lose it.'^ How 
utterly un-Christlike they are! how utterly 
unworthy even of the example of the Apostle, 
who " could wish himself accursed from Christ 
for his brethren's sake,'' to bring them to 
Him! 
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Yes, there must be, because there ought to 
be, the society of man ; and God's providence 
has given it us in two different forms. There 
are ties wholly of His making, which we 
created not, but which we cannot break. The 
family, the nation, the Church — these are 
societies into which we are born or bom again ; 
and these are the societies which encircle the 
soul most closely, which call out its earliest 
and latest sympathies, which lay on it its most 
sacred duties. But there are also ties which 
we make by our own choice, and the impulse 
to which is harmony — not unison, be it ob- 
served, but harmony — of soul. There are ties 
of friendship and companionship; there is the 
tie of what we call especially ^^ love,'' hallowed 
in the sacredness of marriage; there are the 
ties, less close, but wider and freer, of voluntary 
association — political, social, philanthropic, re- 
ligious — in which we Englishmen, perhaps, 
especially delight. Both these forms of society 
are equally, though in different ways, ordi- 
nances of God, acting in the one case without, 
in the other through, our own individual will. 
Under both, the soul grows up to the perfection 
for which He made it ; under both, that growth 
must, therefore, be compatible with the true 
individuality which preserves self, and with the 
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all-absorbing devotion which " hides the life 
in God/' 

You may perhaps think, my brethren, that in 
all these considerations I have been carrying your 
thoughts too far away from the lighter and more 
technical sense in which the word ^^ Society " is 
used, and dealing with subjects too large and 
too serious to be in any real connexion with it. 
But I venture to say No. That '' society^' which 
gathers its guests to the dinner-table, the ball- 
room, and the reception, which glitters so 
brightly in our parks and gardens, which crowds 
the theatre or the concert-room, is but an 
expression and a development of society in the 
larger and grander sense. It can be viewed and 
judged only as a part of the vast educating 
influence, which in that sense society exercises. 
It is merely, I know, a half-sportive form of that 
influence — a sparkling and glittering spray on 
the great wave of its progress ; but even a niere 
spray will tell us how the tide is flowing on, 
and which way the winds of heaven blow. " For 
every idle word that we speak we shall give 
account,^' because in every thought, word, deed, 
done out of the spontaneous impulse, the thought- 
Jess ireedom of the moment, there is good or evil 
in principle, there is good or evil in effect. In 
some sense it may even be said that the serious 
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word shows what we would be, the idle what we 
are. And this society, light as it is, empty and 
transient as it seems/ has a very real though 
often insensible power, and has, therefore, an 
important, though it may not always be an 
obvious, purpose in our complex life. 

What is that purpose ? 

The first impression on the mind is that it 
is mainly, perhaps exclu^vely, relaxation and 
rest. Society should be restful. In realizing 
our own individuality — in concentrated thought, 
resolution, action — is work. In receiving im- 
pressions from without, whether from things 
or from men, which are suitable and natural to 
us, and in the almost unconscious play of the 
mind, which they stimulate in answer, is rest. 
And the true idea of cultivated and graceful 
society is just this absence of stern individual 
eflfort — just this receptiveness of a general tone, 
floating, as it were, upon its atmosphere — just 
this play of thought, feeling, imagination, which 
is drawn out without exertion, indicating but 
never entering upon the depths of thought and 
the grander realities of life. Let deliberate self- 
assertion, ostentatious exhibition, fierce struggle 
of opinion enter it, even in their better forms, 
and the very charm and beauty of society 
are gone — its function of relaxation is taken 
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away, and its bright freedom becomes heavy 
and wearisome labour. 

We Englishmen, who ^^take our pleasure 
sadly/^ know, perhaps, less than others of this 
true function of society. In every rank of life, in 
the lowest most, but in all in their degree, we 
have learnt, perhaps, to work ; we still need to be 
taught to rest. 

But I am inclined to think that this obvious 
function of relaxation is not all, perhaps is not 
the chief object of society. We all acknowledge 
that there are certain qualities, even in the 
purest and sweetest natures, which through 
society alone are (as we say) ^^ formed ^^ — trained, 
that is, from mere capacity into actual perfec- 
tion of grace and beauty. It is through society 
that men are taught to receive — to appreciate 
the thought, to understand the character, to 
enter by sympathy into the feeling, to know the 
personal influence, of their fellow-men. That 
courtesy, which society demands and trains, 
and which even forms, apparently most artificial, 
of etiquette and of good manners embody, — do we 
not see in it, not exactly self-forgetfulness, but 
rather self-effacement, and submission to the 
lightest wish of others ? True, that such cour- 
tesy must strike its roots deep in the self-denial 
of humility and of sacrifice, which is true 
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humanity, because it is ^^the mind of Christ 
' Jesus/^ and which you will remember that our 
Lord Himself taught,through a parable suggested 
by the absence of this social courtesy at a feast. 
True, that what society produces without such 
deeper influence is like some bright exotic, 
almost unnaturally brilliant, but with no fra- 
grance and with no root. But still it is true 
that the action of society, as such, does serve to 
form and to develope it, to give external grace to 
its inward strength and purity ; still it is certain 
that he who lives either in the solitary life of 
thought, or the hard self-absorption of incessant 
work, he who never moves beyond the dear 
but narrow circle of home, does lose one in- 
fluence which God intended, not indeed to 
strengthen or to deepen, but to soften, to en- 
large^ to refine his nature. 

All this society gives us ; and we, in return, 
seek to pay freely and gladly our contribution to 
the common fund of this pervading influence. 
It is not so high a duty, or so glorious a privilege, 
as that of conscious tribute to the treasure-house 
of human thought, to the grand fabric of law 
and order, to the living principles of truth and 
purity and love, to the life-giving spirit of reli- 
gious faith. But yet it is a duty, and it is a 
privilege. I hold that the truest Christian is he 
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who follows here most closely the example of his 
Master, and disdains not to take his part in 
weaving even this slighter and looser thread of 
the cord which binds humanity in one. 

There is, after all, but one danger which be- 
longs to society as society, and that is, the 
danger against which St. Paul warns us in the 
text — ^the danger of dissipation or distraction. 
Other dangers there are in society as it is, but 
they belong, I conceive, rather to the accidents 
of society — to luxury and self-indulgence, to 
unreality and hypocrisy, to vanity, pride, and 
exclusiveness, and even to the effeminating in- 
fluence of too unrestrained a worship of the 
beauty and adornments of life. These evils, I 
venture to contend, simply belong to human 
nature, as human nature. They need not be 
in society; it should be our effort to drive 
them out. They will be found elsewhere than 
in what is called society ; they infest the solitary 
thinker and worker, like the unearthly phan- 
toms of the hermit's cave; they establish 
themselves, in forms sometimes quite as base, 
although more decorous, in the most serious and 
religious companionships of life. 

But the one essential danger of society is 
just the dissipation, which is always seeking 
new impressions and new excitements, which 
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leaves us no time to think and feel for ourselves, 
which does not merely temper, but actually over- 
bears and destroys, our own individuality, which 
drifts on aimlessly, although restlessly, through 
the world, and being over busy (to use the 
Apostle^s irony) has no business in life at all.* 
And that dissipation or distraction not only sins 
against the knowledge and consciousness of self; 
there is a worse count of treason in the indict- 
ment against it, which speaks of sin against 
the consciousness of God. The eyes are so dazzled 
with the rapid shifting play of earthly beauty 
and brightness, that the clear calmness of 
Heaven seems either too sombre or too terrible. 
The mind is so full of the opinions, the fancies, 
the brilliant imaginations of men, that it is in- 
capable of the solemn reverence which is the 
only attitude of approach to God; it shrinks 
from the awful solitude and silence through 
which the soul passes to His presence. We 
need the solemnizing influence of self-know- 
ledge, the bracing power of hard work and 
thought, the spiritual exaltation of faith, the 
intense fervour and aspiration of prayer, if we 
are to move through society without distraction, 
still able to be face to face with self, still able 

' firiZly 4pya(6fitifoi iiK\h T€pi€pya(6fifvoi,'^2 These, iii. 11. 
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humbly and yet gladly to '^ wait upon God/' 
Need I do more than remind a Christian con- 
gregation of Him Who, though He shrank not 
from human society, yet made His day work and 
His whole night prayer? Need I urge the 
obvious conclusion, that these divine talismans^ 
which even a perfect humanity needed, it were 
utter madness for our weak and shallow and 
sinful natures to neglect? But it is in these 
— not in that flight from all society, which is as 
vain as it is cowardly, as foolish as it is selfish 
— that our true safety lies. Let us accept that 
society, be it what it may, into whicK God^s 
Providence leads us ; but let the knowledge of 
self, the spiritual self, which is Christ in us — let 
the consciousness of God, which is given by 
Christ with us — keep our souls so surely an- 
chored, that no, waves shall toss them on the 
restless sea of dissipation. 

But while I have been speaking of what society, 
even in its lighter aspects, should be, has not the 
thought shot across your minds more than once 
— Is this, is anything like this, what our London 
society really is? You speak of rest and re- 
laxation.- Is it not so weary a round that the 
well-known saying, '^Life would be tolerable 
but for its amusements,^^ sounds not like a 
sarcasm, but like a bitter consciousness of the 

I 
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iitterer ? You speak of the sinking and forget- 
fulness of self. Is not society the chosen scene 
of vulgar display, of aristocratic exclusiveness, 
of intellectual ostentation, of devouring social am- 
bition? It may be so; the humourists, whom one 
of themselves called our ^^ weekday preachers,^' 
tell us that it is so. But I maintain that it need 
not be so, that it ought not to be so, that it must 
not be so if our England is to flourish. There 
is no surer symptom of decay than a hollow and 
vicious, or a luxurious and restless society. 

What then should we do, each according to his 
strength and opportunity, to make our society 
truer and purer and better ? I indicate but a few 
brief answers, and then I leave the subject to your 
thoughts. 

There is one service which we might render 
even to what I may call its material aspect. 
Surely we should strive for some greater sim- 
plicity. See how there has grown up already, 
see how every season there grows up more and 
more, an increase of luxury vulgar or refined, 
an ostentation, whether of wealth or SBsthetic 
elegance, an inclination to make an elaborate 
business of society, either for ambition send vanity 
or (shame that we must say it !) for brilliant esta- 
blishments and wealthy marriages. Need I say 
how this is destroying society, even as society ? 
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What true society is there in (entertainments 
where the whole object is expenditure in dainties 
and luxuries, or in rooms crowded to suffocation 
for fashion^s sake, and for the mere paying court 
to greatness? The old spirit of simple and 
genial hospitality is crushed under the weight 
of pretentious and ruinous magnificence; the 
true brilliance and culture of society wither up in 
this ungenial atmosphere of ostentatious wealth 
and effeminating luxury. But, beyond the 
injury to society, as society, who can estimate 
the deadly influence on the character and the 
aims in life of those who should be the leaders of 
the nation, and those especially on whom rests 
the hope of the future? Can nothing be done, 
my brethren, to check this fatal progress ? Is 
it quite impossible that some of those, whose 
rank and influence give them power, should 
combine to set the fashion of some greater sim- 
plicity — to break the gilded fetters by which, 
year after year, increasing wealth seems to 
degrade and paralyze our society? Such 
efforts have been known, such combinations 
have been seen, for the sake of tribute to national 
necessities, or for the sake of almsgiving to the 
poor. But I would appeal to you, brethren, as 
Christians — to you, whose Bibles teach you the 
danger of luxury, and whose Master set before 

I 2 
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you the glory of a life rising by self-control 
above the vulgarizing and sensualizing power of 
material things. I would earnestly press upon 
you, in society, as in life generally, the duty of 
the Christian, for the sake not of his own soul 
only, but of humanity itself, to do what in him. 
Kes to stem this growing stream of luxury— this 
golden river, which by its touch hardens what 
should be food, and stiflfens even life into a 
dead magnificence. 

But far greater is our duty to what we may 
call the moral tone of society — to bring into it 
the Christ-like character and influence, to make 
it purer, truer, kindlier, ay, even godlier than 
it is. I am well aware that in society humanity 
is seen, as it were, at play. It is not a sphere 
in which we disclose those deepest thoughts and 
feelings of the soul which we can barely reveal 
even in the most intimate companionship, and 
which mostly belong to the times when we are 
alone with self or with God. It is not a place 
in which deliberate and formal teaching, in 
which the sterner protests of the moralist and 
the more earnest preaching of the saint can 
mostly do their service best. There are times 
when these should rise up there ; but these are 
the times when a Belshazzar^s feast needs the 
awful handwriting on the wall, or royal profli- 
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gacy the scathing rebuke of a Baptist. Mostly 
it is the lighter, gentler, half-playful influences 
which keep the social atmosphere from dulness 
and stagnation. But is it impossible that in 
these lighter influences we should be able to 
recognize the higher elements of human cha- 
racter, shining through them, and telling by a 
diffused and tender radiance on the whole tone 
and colouring of social life ? Why should not 
the sparkle of conversation and the glitter of 
jest and epigram be touched with the heavenly 
light of purity and kindliness, instead of the 
cruel brilliance of sarcasm, or those gleams of 
a low humour which are like corpse-lights 
over the grave of any true humanity ? Why 
should truth of thought and nobility of tone be 
less beautiful than the tinsel of falsehood, less 
engaging than the spirit which mocks at all 
unselfishness and earnestness — too often itself 
an inverted hypocrisy, which is a tribute paid 
to vice by virtue ? Why should it jar on the ' 
gracefulness and lightness of society that a 
man should show, without obtrusiveness, but 
without false shame and reticence, that, under 
all these things, he knows the seriousness and 
the awfulness of life, and that, knowing it, he 
has anchored his spirit safely, and thrown 
himself on the Eternal God ? There can be po 
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reason, except the boldness of vice and the 
cowardice of the children of God. 

And again, I venture to urge upon you, 
brethren, that there is a very urgent need for 
such Christian witness. These are days im- 
patient of conventions and rules : it is well, if 
the impatience be a desire to dig down to the 
truths which underlie them ; it is ill, fatally ill, 
if it denote a temper simply rebellious against 
all restraint. Is there no danger lest characters 
be tolerated now in society, which in the last 
generation would have been driven away indig- 
nantly, or starved out by a righteous coldness ? 
Is it not true that a tone of conversation and 
manners is allowed, if not admired, which con- 
temptuously disregards the restraints even of 
high breeding, much more of chivalrous deli- 
cacy and refined purity? Must we not trace 
something of an inclination to flimsy apology 
for vice, to an unbounded scepticism as to truth 
and morality, to a disregard of ancient loyalty 
and filial reverence, to light ridicule, as if the. 
matter deserved not argument, of what it calls 
superstition ? These things, in difierent degrees, 
you will surely recognize. Earnestly I would 
entreat you, if you care for better and nobler 
and purer things, not to be afraid to show.it; 
if you are Christians, not to be ^.shamed of 
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Christ. And especially the appeal must come 
home to those whose womanly influence really 
gives the tone to society. Woe it is to see 
these lower influences in any; but woe thrice 
told, if you, women of England, touch them with 
even one of your fingers ! if you suflfer them to 
mingle with and degrade the feminine influence 
which makes true men! if you even condone them 
by your smile or by your silence ! There is a 
service for all to the tone of society ; but do not 
doubt that in that service the chief power, and 
therefore the chief responsibility, must rest 
with you. 

And while we dwell on this part of the 
subject, I remind you (though it can be but by 
a passing word) that such service to the moral 
tone of society will tell even upon those forms 
of usage, which to so many are a pain and an 
offence. There are those who revolt against all 
the conventions of society, because they seem 
to them unreal and untrue, and against the ex- 
clusiveness, dividing society into its charmed 
circles and repelling those who have not the 
watchword for admission, which seems to them 
at once unnatural and unchristian. Sut these 
evils cannot be dealt with by mere abolition of 
social laws. Those laws are, like all other laws^ 
clumsy and imperfect^ but not useless or unne- 
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cessary attempts to embody great and subtle 
principles. Those polite conventions and eti- 
quettes are but formal, and therefore inadequate 
expressions of the spirit of courtesy, which 
yields up its own will and counts others better 
than itself. Even those invisible circles of 
demarcation are only intended to guard the 
harmony of association, without which society 
is impossible; and, rigid themselves, to leave 
all at perfect liberty within them. The evil 
lies not so much in the existence of these 
things, as in the spirit in which they are used 
and acted upon. Convention need not become 
a cumbrous artificiality or virtual falsehood. 
Social divisions need not be laid down by arbi- 
trary caprice, or preserved by haughty cruelty 
and spiteful ridicule. And therefore I repeat 
that the only real remedy against the evil lies 
still in that cultivation of a truer and a kindlier 
tone, on which I have dwelt as a part of the 
duty of the Christian to society. Under the 
atmosphere of truth the weeds of falsehood will 
never grow ; under the genial breath of love, 
the icework of exclusiveness will melt away. 
Where the Christ-like spirit is present, that very: 
presence will breathe a new life, into what may 
seem otherwise as the mere dry bones of the 
social organism. 
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Thus, my brethren, I have sought to suggest 
the real function of society and to indicate 
some of the forms of the service which through 
society the Christian may render to humanity. 
And at the last, I can only come back to the 
lesson with which the text began. Beware of 
dissipation. Remember that they who are tbe 
mere creatures of society, making what should 
be relaxation the business of life, must sink 
into a childish levity and a weary, hollow un- 
reality. Remember that they who would do 
service to society must have some lever from 
without by which to move it, and must bring to 
it the freshness of some more thoughtful and 
sacred region. Therefore, I would urge upon 
you, not only the general truth that there 
must be a real inner unity under all the various 
scenes and aspects of life ; and that this unity 
can be won only by a spirit centred upon God 
and hidden with Christ in Heaven — a spirit 
which strives and prays to grow up into His 
image, to give itself wholly to Him, to know 
the salvation of His Cross, to feel the pervading 
and transforming influence of His grace. But 
I would also urge the necessity of consciously 
limiting the sphere of what we call ^' Society,^' 
consciously fostering and guarding the cor- 
recting influences which must tell upon it. 
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There must be time and will to be alone — alone 
in that quiet self-communing from which so 
many shrink — alone in the serious work and 
thought which bring out a man's true indivi- 
duality — alone in the study, not the light read- 
ing, which is but another dissipation, but the 
study, which, while it enters into the thoughts 
of others yet has to ponder them and make 
them our own. There must be time and love 
for the deeper and more sacred bonds of life, for 
the close, sweet ties of home, for the indivi- 
dualizing affection of friendship, for the serious 
associations of those who seek the good of man, 
which is one side of the glory of God^ And, 
above all, there must be time and longing for the 
earnest communion of the soul with God — ^not, 
again, only in exciting and emotional services, 
which sometimes even seem to be themselves 
a spiritual dissipation, but in the quiet, earnest 
meditation and prayer, which shuts out all the 
world alike of things and of persons, and, kneel- 
ing down in the solemnity of loneliness, lays 
hold of the Intercession of Christ, and is lifted 
by it into the awful and yet peaceful silence of 
the presence of God. It is by the spiritual 
power of such communion — not by mere 
negations, ^' Touch not, take not, handle not,*' 
r—not by arbitrary rules, which are sure to. 
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be imperfect and unjust — that we shall ^^ avoid 

distraction^^ as we move on through all the 

glittering sights and all the attractive music 

of human society. Still each will be his own 

true self; and even the wisdom of the world can 

teach us^— 

" To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man/* 

But the self to which we would be true is 
not that natural and unregenerate self, of which, 
we know too well the folly, the weakness, and 
the sin ; but the new self, which is ^^ Christ in 
us/^ washed in His blood and regenerated by 
His grace, and so, like Him, not unclothed 
of true humanity, but clothed upon with the 
glorious vesture of the likeness of God. 



POPULAE LITERATTJEE/ 

I PURPOSE to claim from you a high and hope- 
ful estimate of the present "use'' of Popular 
Literature, and to crave from you a cautious 
and clement criticism of the present ^^ abuse " of 
Popular Literature. Suffer me in the outset 
to confess my deep regret, and to bespeak your 
indulgent forbearance, because other and worthiet 
lips have not been engaged to reward your pre- 
sence and patience for this meditation. My in- 
competency must take shelter under the apology 
made by one who needed no protection from a 
like audience when he was treating a like 
theme. '^It is often our true humility to do 
what we are bidden, even while we know how 

* Prefatory Note. — Some of the quotations from living 
authors in the following Sermon were not spoken at the 
time of delivery for reasons which may have been obvious 
to many who were present. 
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imperfectly we shall do it : this — ^rather than to 
withdraw from the proffered task in that pride 
which will not endure to attempt anything 
that it cannot hope to crown with perfect 
success/' * 

Some fitness for the present undertaking I 
own to feel — ^that I am deeply conscious of the 
diflSculties which await me — that I am in 
warmest sympathy with the subject so rashly 
allotted me — that I fervently espouse the alliance 
between religion and literature, which now I 
must seek to demonstrate and establish. I 
shall not do so great dishonour to this immense 
congregation as to suppose that any members of 
it can be unfriendly to the entrance of such a 
theme as this into such a place or time as 
this. 

If '' Knowledge is like the mystic ladder in 
the Patriarch's dream, and great authors who 
have held the chain of science and philosophy, 
of poesy and erudition, are the angels ascending 
and descending the sacred scale, and maintaining, 
as it were, the communication between man and 
Heaven * '^ — if it is true that '^ Civilization is of 

' Sermon at the celebration of the Tercentenary of 
William Shakspeare's birth, by Richard Gheneyiz, Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, p. 3. 

3 Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli's " Address before the 
Manchester Athensdnm.'' 
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the Sanctuary, kings being concerned only with 
acts, but the priest with ideas '^ * — then we are 
all in our right place to entertain the subject 
entrusted to our thoughts here and now. The 
motto of this sermon — the motto of this course 
of sermons may well be that which the most 
illustrious living doctor of the Church com- 
mended to the undergraduates of his own 
university, " Theologus sum, nihil divini a me 
alienum puto/'* Nothing divine, therefore 
nothing ^^ true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report " ® ought to be strange to us. 

We may claim for the Church the power and 
province of universal sympathy with all that is 
good in literature, and the possession and preva- 
lence of an unfailing remedy for all that is false 
in literature. We may assert for the Church 
that capacity which one in high station declares 
that she ought ever to exercise. 

*^ The Christianity which is now and hereafter 
to flourish, and through its power in the inner 
circles of human thought to influence ultimately 
in some manner more powerful than now the 



^ Alphonse de Lamarfcine. 

* Johann Ignaz Doellinger, quoted by Mr. Grant-Duff, 
in his Eectorial Address before the University of Aberdeen. 
6 St. Paul, Epistle to the PhiHppians iv. 8. 
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mass of mankind, must be filled full with human 
and genial warmth, in close sympathy with 
every instinct and need of man, regardftd of the 
just title of every faculty of his nature, apt to 
associate with and make its own all good what- 
ever in him, which goes to enrich and enlarge 
the patrimony of our race/* ' 

In old Arabian story we read of a boy- 
prince who brought to his father a fairy tent 
wrapped in a nutshell. When the tent was 
unfolded in the council-chamber, it encom- 
passed the king and his ministers ; taken into 
the court-yard it enshadowed a goodly company 
of the king^s household and retainers; taken 
into the field it encanopied the whole army of 
the monarch. So do the borders of the Church 
widen ever more and more to shelter and sanc- 
tify all the expanding interests of life and 
literature, and give them consecration and com- 
pletion. 

Herein we assert no new claim, no new 
capacity, for the Church. She has ever been in 
the past, as she is in the present, as she will be 
in the future, the sanctuary of all that is true 
and pure in literature. 

Lord Macaulay was never carelessly lavish 

7 Biglit Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
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of his compliments to the Church, but he can- 
didly and generously avows ^^it was given to 
our holy religion to find retreats for art and 
letters among the huts of a miserable peasantry 
and the castles of a ferocious aristocracy — 
she provided an asylum in which one brother 
could employ himself in translating the -^neid 
of Virgil, another in meditating upon the 
Analytics of Aristotle^ and a third in illumi- 
nating Missals. The Church has been many 
times compared to the Ark of which we read in 
the Book of Genesis, but never was the resem- 
blance more complete than during those evil 
times when she alone rode on the deluge beneath 
which all the great works of ancient power and 
wisdom lay entombed, bearing within her that 
germ from which a more glorious civilization 
was to come.^'^ John Stuart Mill was never a 
rash applauder of any ecclesiastical influences, 
yet he manfully confesses that ^Hhe clergy 
were the preservers of all letters and of all cul- 
ture, of the writings and even of the traditions 
of literary antiquity .^^ ' 

These awards of praise are well merited. 
Look at the Kalendar of the Book of Common 



8 " History of England," vol. i. p. 8. 
^ " Dissertations and Discussions." 
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Prayer for this week. There await our reve- 
rence and honour the name of Saint Augustine 
for to-morrow, the name of Saint Bede for 
Tuesday ; or, search the pages of " La Divina 
Commedia^^ of Dante, the "Imitatio Christi^' 
of Thomas k Kempis, the " Paradise Lost '^ of 
Milton, and confess that these are in ample 
witness to the close alliance between religion 
and literature, between faith and wisdom. 

The Church has not struck her colours, 
changed her character, forfeited her place since 
the days of old. Like her Divine Head, she is 
^^ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.^^ " All 
that she did and dared in times of ignorance and 
violepce, she can do and dare again whenever the 
same or subtler foes are on the attack or alert. 
'*' The Christian Year'' of John Keble, the ^^n 
Memoriam '' of Alfred Tennyson, the " Hymns 
of Faith and Hope'' of Horatius Bonar, are 
among a goodly company of popular Christian 
authors who adorn the Gospel of Christ, and 
attract the admiration and affection of all reli- 
giously-disposed spirits. 

Jean Paul was right in his avowal that " as 
Christ with His pierced hands hath lifted empires 
off their hinges, so by His blessed words He 

^^ Epistle to the Hebrews xiii. 8* 
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hath turned the stream of centuries out of its 
channel, and He still governs the ages/' ^ 

If religion has thus proved herself to be the 
handmaid and helpmeet of literature, we need 
not fear to assert that the true aim of literature 
coincides with the true aim of culture and of 
religion. '^ The grace stored in Jerusalem, and 
the gifts which radiate from Athens/' can grow 
and flourish together unto perfection. A bril-* 
liant modern author ^ seems to doubt this. He 
candidly admits that the aim of culture coin- 
cides with the aim of religion in three very 
important respects. 1. That culture places per- 
fection not in any external good, but in an 
internal condition of soul. 2. That culture sets 
before men a condition not of having and of 
resting, but of growing and becoming. 3. That 
culture holds a man's perfection to embrace the 
good of others equally with his own. These 
three notes our advocate of culture consents to 
ascribe also to the voice of religion. But there 
is a fourth note of perfection, as conceived by 
culture) wherein the aim of religion does not, he 
says, transcend or even attain the aim of cul- 
ture — " As an harmonious expansion of all the 



1 Jean Paul Eiohter, Werke, iii. 4. 
^ Dr. Matthew Aznold. 
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powers which make the beauty and worth of 
human nature, culture goes beyond religion, as 
religion is generally conceived among us/' 

We respectfully submit that religion has this 
highest and truest idea and hope of perfection, 
and that religion, " as generally conceived 
among us,^' is attaining this end at least as 
rapidly as the apostles of culture.* 

By an easy transition, I can ask you to 
accept and adopt i^ full that the aim of litera- 
ture is the same as the aim of culture, and these 
coincide with the aim of religion. If we sepa- 
rate these interests the sin lies at our door, and 
cannot be charged to the guilt of religion or of 
culture or of literature. When St. Columban 
saw the child Luanus ardently devoted to 
reading, the saint warned him thus : ^' My boy, 
many out of undue love of knowledge have 
made shipwreck of their souls.'' '^ My father," 
replied the boy, "if I learn to know God I 
shall never offend Him." The saint was 
charmed by the answer. ^'Go my son," said 
the Abbot, '^ stand firm in that faith, and the 

' For an adequate and eloquent assertion of this claim, 
see the lectures delivered by the present Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, in the 
University of St. Andrew's, entitled "Culture and Reli- 
gion," 

K 2 
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true science shall condnct thee on the road to 
Heaven/'* So true is it that the voice of 
wisdom is the voice of God. 

Again, if we compare this highest aim of 
literature with the aims of science, we stand on 
a loftier level when we tread the paths of 
literature than when we traverse the realms of 
science. Science, with all her safe progresses 
and sacred purposes, must yield to literature the 
palm of a more glorious victory. We are 
prone to seek our illustrations of the glory of 
God and of religion from the material universe, 
and the parallel is not unsound. We assign the 
sun for God's vesture, the clouds for His 
chariot, the winds for His voice, the mountains 
for His strength, the valleys for His beauty, 
the vintage for His bounty. But this prone- 
ness tempts us to forget that the genius of a 
poet, of a philosopher, of a statesman, tran- 
scends in glory all these comparisons. " What 
is the loveliness of the purest island of the sea, 
compared with the bright and splendid visions 
of genius ? What the pomp of gorgeous sun- 
set, the grandeur of majestic mountains, the 
force of raging tempest, compared with the 
splendour and power of an intellect equipped 

* Quoted by Dr. Frederic William Farrar in a Com- 
memozation Sermon at King's College^ p. 11. 
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with mighty arguments and with words of fire 
to master the prejudices, sway the passions, rule 
the judgments, direct the energies of a people/' * 
God doth nowhere so magnify His name and 
His word above all things, as when, by His 
divine inspiration. He moves the pen to write 
noble and immortal song and speech. ^' No 
telescope will enable us to see God, no finest 
microscope will make Him visible in the act of 
working. No chemistry, no study of physical 
forces, no search after the one primary force 
can bring us one handbreadth nearer God, 
Science in the abeyance of our spiritual nature 
attains not unto God, but neither can it issue in 
any discovery that contradicts the kingdom of 
God/' * Let all things have their place and 
power. Let mechanism and manufacture rear 
and adorn the vast abode of life. Let trade 
and commerce replenish life with their treasures, 
but when all this is done, there are wants still 
unmet and unsatisfied. There is a thought ' in 
the mind of humanity which longs to be uttered ; 

' Mr. Robert William Dalo (of Birmingham), in a dis- 
conrse at Stratford-npon-Avon on tlie Tercentenary of the 
birth of William Shakspeare, p. 6. 

• Dr. McLeod Campbell. 

7 I think that I owe something, in the two sentences 
which follow, to Mr. Dale, but I cannot trace my indebted- 
ness. 
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the heart of the world will break, if no voice 
can speak of relief; the sadness of the world 
will be unbearable, if no voice soothes its pain ; 
the slumber of the world will be deadly, if no 
voice can speak to awaken it. This is the 
oflSce and mission of true literature, to lift the 
heavy curtains of sense and materialism, and to 
unfold visions of beauty, to stand between the 
dead and the living, between the dry, dead 
matter-of-fact world which touches our senses, 
and that world of mystery and immortality 
which awaits our full fruition. Literature, in 
contrast with all grosser interests, confers upon 
us that twofold blessing enshrined in the phrase 
of Dean Swift, ^^ Sweetness and light.^^ Sweet- 
ness to soften and solace our own lives and the 
lives of our brethren ; light to lead us into all 
truth, and to scatter for ourselves and for others 
the mists which gather about the thoughts and 
desires of our spirits. 

Thus far I have tried to express the conviction 
that, Istly, ^' literature has ever been cradled by 
Christianity, that literature owes its strength 
and development and permanence to the shelter 
of the Christian Church /^ ^ 2ndly, that every 
true author 

8 Samnel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, in a speecli delivered 
at the Festival of the Eoyal Literary Fund, 1855. 
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" Looks beyond tlie book be bas made ; 
Or else be bad not made it ; '* ' 

3rdly,that '' True knowledge is not the computa- 
tion of faets^but the creation of principles; not the 
burdening of the memory^, but the strengthen- 
ing of the mind ; not the harness of the war- 
rior, but the skUl and sinew which makes him 
master of his weapons; not mere learning, 
which may be the possession of the pedant, but 
the power of assimilating that learning into the 
working materials of the mind and heart." ^ I 
have not sought to conceal that art and science 
and mechanics have done high and holy service 
to the world and to the Church. All these are 
among those things which 

" Having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously 5 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly to one mark ; 

As many several ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresb streams run in one self sea ; 
As many lines close in tbe dial's centre." * 

But I do claim for the literature of a nation that 
it be regarded as the '^mightiest of all in- 

8 Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in " Aurora Leigh." 
' Eev. George Croly, LL.D., in an "Essay upon Cnl- 
ture." 
2 King Ilenry tbe Fifth, Act I. scene 1. line 205. 
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fluences-^-as touching every spring of action — as 
moulding, in a thousand ways, the character of 
a nation^s thoughts, sentiments, and life. If it 
were practicable to repress it, it is not desirable 
to repress it. What is left to us is, to elevate 
its tone and to improve its character.^^ ' This 
last challenge leads me to' ask of your patience 
some brief consideration of the present ^^ use and 
abuse " of popular literature. Can the preva- 
lent aim and influence of our current literature 
be said to correspond with the high aims and 
aspirations which the Church has ever sought 
and has often found? Are we of this generation 
rightly using or recklessly abusing the match- 
less power which popular literature wields? 
Can our holy religion now find in popular 
literature a worthy handmaid and helpmeet for 
the fulfilment of divine behests? Certainly 
these questions have been answered in the afllr- 
mative by many who are far from being unani- 
mous as to the more disputable points of 
Christian doctrine and practice. 

In ^^ John Wesley^s Counsel to Young Men 
preparing to take Holy Orders,^^ we find this 
advice: ^^ Combine with the study of the Holy 



' Dr. Joseph Angus* " Handbook of English Literature ** 
(Beligious Tract Society), p. 639. 
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Scriptures the reading of Edmund Spenser's 
' Faerie Queene/ Saint Paul studied the comic 
writers of Athens, and in sacred leaves quotes 
them/' ^ 

I heard the late Archbishop of Paris * address 
the students of the Sorhonne in these words : 
*^Be not content with a narrow and meagre 
acquaintance with literature, but see that your 
more directly sacred studies help you to a wider 
sympathy and a warmer friendship for all that 
is true and beautiful in the literature of the past 
and the present. Religion has suflfered from 
nothing so sorely as from the false accusation 
that she is inimical or uninterested towards 
the encouragement of popular literature. What- 
soever is good in it she has inspired, and 
aught that is bad in it she is able to correct or 
to cancel.^^ 

Time will fail me to pass in review more than 
two or three sections of popular literature, in 
quest of some token that religion is exercising a 
most healthy influence over letters, and is, in 
her turn, loyally recognized and constantly ap- 
plauded and assisted by literature. 

I. Unquestionably the most popular literature 



< Dr. Angus, ut swpra* 
* Monseigneur Darboy. 
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in the world is that which is comprehended con- 
veniently, though rather loosely, under the title 
of periodical literature — ^the daily and weekly 
papers, the monthly and quarterly magazines. 
The bare statistics* of this branch of literature 
are astounding. In the kingdom of Great 
Britain alone more than 1500 newspapers are 
published. One hundred million copies of these 
pass through our post-office every year; and 
many millions more are read by dwellers in cities 
and in towns. One journal alone send« forth 
every day nearly 200,000 copies. What a freight 
of merchandize, precious in wisdom or pregnant 
with folly, is here launched upon the sea of 
human life ! What various and thrilling mes- 
sages are thus carried to myriads of hearts! 
Tidings of births and nuptials and deaths ; news 
of good fortune and prosperity, of ill omen and 
accident, of safe arrivals or sad destruction, of 
glory and honour and praise and beauty, of 
shame and sin and disease ! What trenchant 
criticism upon life, and men, and women, and 
law, and legislature, and literature, and society. 
The statistics of magazine literature are scarcely 
less startling. Six hundred and thirty maga- 
zines are published in this realm, and nearly 



• For whicli I am indebted to a friend, who lias gathered 
them mainlj from "Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory. 



» 
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300 of these are of an avowedly and decidedly- 
religious character. 

Do these figures point to the use or to the 
abuse of popular literature? Not exclusively 
to either; for I utterly repudiate the witness 
of one for whom, in common with all Eng- 
lish Churchmen, I have a great respect. He 
asserts' that *^the press is against Catholic 

truth that it is demoralizing 

and unchristian.'^ I protest that we may well 
thank God and take courage that there is so 
much of loyalty to Christian truth, so much of 
fairness in the discussion of truth, so much of 
forbearance to publish aught that can dissemi- 
nate evil and hurtful information. It is true 
that the law imposes some reticences, and com- 
mon propriety imposes others; but far away 
from these necessities there is an encourage- 
ment of all that is true, and a denunciation of 
all that is false, which in my view is very hope- 
ful and gladdening. I could multiply instances ; 
let two or three suffice. A few weeks ago the 
startling theory of life and death, known by the 
euphonical name of *^ Euthanasia,^' was ven- 
tured in the pages of a weekly paper® of great 

7 Eev. S. Baring-Gould's "The Power of the Press," pp. 6, 7. 

8 The Spectator, Feb. 15, et seq., with which of. the 
Fortmghily Review for Feb. 1873. 
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ability, intrepidity, and impartiality. The editors 
admitted correspondence which presented argu- 
ments for and against the theory. But the 
high and valuable judgment of the editors was 
bflldly given against the ghastly and fascinating 
propositions of the newly-revived creed, and in 
favour of the blessed truth of God and of the 
Gospel. Very lately the leading journal in 
London advocated with warmth and wisdom the 
proposal to inaugurate an Hospital Sunday in 
London . Another j oumal ' has recently sent out 
an accomplished correspondent^ to aid the investi- 
gation of antiquities in the interests of historic 
and Scriptural truth. If any one shall reply 
that such discussions and discoveries as these 
are espoused by the press, only because the 
curiosity of the public rewards the insertion, 
then I am doubly pleased. The press uses its 
power to enrich sacred truth, to enhance sacred 
charity, and to enforce sacred doctrines; and 
'^the people love to have it so.^' But 
shall we, therefore, go on to admit that the 
press is on the way to supersede the Church, 
and the teaching which the Church has in 
charge to give to the world ? So thinks our 

• The Daily Telegraph, 
1 Mr. George Smith. 
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most brilliant living historian *; for^ on Saturday 
se^nnight, in an assembly-room close to this 
churchy he avowed such a conviction. He raised 
some cheap laughter upon some poor jokes about 
the imbecility of the Churches discipline and 
influence^ and about the waning of her power 
and the narrowing of her province. But the 
Church can and will afford to honour ^^the 
fourth estate of the realm/' so long (as now) 
the press is the helpmeet and yokefellow and 
sympathizer of all truth and goodness. We 
like the liberty of the press because we know, 
by happy experience^ that licence is rarely taken 
to write and circulate evil things. We believe 
of the present and for the future that which 
has been said of the past, '^ the influence of the 
press has extended with its liberty, but it has 
not been suffered to dominate over the inde- 
pendent opinion of the country. No sooner 
has the dictation of any journal, conscious of 
its power, become too pronounced than its in- 
fluence has sensibly declined." * Saving those 
exceptional instances wherein the press marshals 
its forces against truth and goodness, I know 

2 Mr. James Anthony Fronde's speech at the Newspaper 
Press Fnnd Festival in Willis's Booms, May 17th. 

3 By Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., in his *' Consti- 
tutional History of England," vol. ii. p. 220. 
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not of any ^^ abuse " of this branch of popular 
literature. We may, and do often spend too 
much of time in newspaper reading, to the de- 
frauding our minds of other and deeper studies. 
And so the newspaper may be to us not only in 
name but in truth a mere *^ Gazetta;^^* and the 
time we so spend may be only " a sort of beggarly 
day-dreaming, during which the dreamer fur- 
nishes for himself naught but laziness.'^ * But if 
we use in fair measure and discretion the abun- 
dant advantages which a free and cheap press 
confers, we shall find now and hereafter that the 
highest good and glory of the Church, the State, 
and the people, can be served by its ample wealth 
of power and influence and eloquence. And if 
there be need of refinement and improvement in 
the tone of the periodical press, we have it well 
within our reach to hasten that improvement 
and to aid that refinement. ^^ The periodical 
literature of a people embodies the kind and ex- 
tent of the social and intellectual progress they 
have attained. What the many read must 
accord in the main with the tastes and opinions 



4 The name given to the first newspaper published at 
Venice, so called from the Italian " gazzera/' a chatterer. 
* Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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of the many for the time, and as soon as tastes 
and opinions change, the tone of periodical Ktera- 
ture will change also/^ ^ 

II. Next to periodical literature, by farthemost 
popular and influential is the literature of fiction ; 
to this enticing subject I have only time to 
dedicate a few words. That fiction has a most 
lawful and beneficial mission none can doubt : 
even those who assert that the reading of novels 
may become a snare, are yet prompt to avow 
that, ^^as an appeal to the imagination they 
deserve to be read, like the parables of Holy 

Scripture We need amusement, and a 

character well drawn, an incident well told, may 
be as worthy of our study as a beautiful pic- 
ture/' ' 

That some works of fiction exercise an in- 
jurious and inexcusable influence none will deny. 
There is, of course, one class of novels hope- 
lessly and terribly bad : with these we hold no 
parley and no controversy. But the remedy 
lies not in destroying the pen of the novelist, 
but in raising the tone of society. Truth is ever' 
stranger than fiction, and the lives which we are 

5 Qfuwrierly Review, No. Ixxxix. p. 327. 
7 Beligious Tract Society's " Handbook of EDglish Lite- 
rature, hj Dr. Angus, p. 636. 
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living every day furnish materials which the 
ever watchful novelist promptly uses. The 
Church stands indebted for many sacred warn- 
ings and wakings, many social reforms to the 
influence of fiction. 

Another class — commonly called " sensational ^^ 
—can only receive from us a cautious and 
qualified praise. We must partly agree with 
the shrewd observer quoted by the late Dean of 
St. Paulas/ " I donH like preaching to the 
nerves instead of the judgment.'^ If this marks 
a peril which waits upon some popular sermons, 
it is no less pointed in its application to much 
of modem fiction. 

Nevertheless, such appeals to the nerves have 
been fraitful of blessing when uttered through 
the press as well as when delivered from the 
pulpit. What happy reforms have been wrought 
in our workhouses since the piteous tale of 
^^ Oliver Twist " was told. What hopeful im- 
provements in schools for the boys of struggling 
tradesmen and farmers since the revelations of 
'^Nicholas Nickleby.^^ What insight to the 
reforms needed in our prisons and lunatic 
asylums since " It is never too late to mend ^' 
and " Hard Cash^' were written. And instances 

s " Letters and Lectures/' by Dean Mansel, p. 215. 
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such as these are not wanting in any abundance. 
While if we remember the host of beautiful 
portraitures of human life and pictures of natural 
scenery scattered up and down the pages of many 
of our gentlest and truest novels, we may be right 
thankful for the gifts which the best among our 
novelists so graciously and beneficially use. 

I need not fear to add even here, that the 
wit and humour of the novelist is not to 
be despised, but to be valued by those who 
live sober and anxious lives. For as the first 
preacher in this course of sermons well says,* 
^^ It is to be deplored that there is too little wit 
in this world and not too much -^^ and if *^ The 
Pastor of Hermas '* says truly that *^ sadness i& 
the sister of doubt, mistrust, and wrath, while 
every cheerful man works well and thinks those 
things that be good,^' then we ought to be 
grateful for the rich bestowment and righteous 
exercise of powers wielded by the humorist * and 
the novelist. 

Charles Lamb, in his quaintly pious way, 
used to say, " I own that I am disposed to say 
grace upon twenty other occasions in the course 

9 The Very Eev. the Dean of Norwich, "On the Idl» 
Word," p. 87. 

1 See the admirable pages of " Punch " passwrn, 

1> 
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of the day besides my meals Why have 

we no gra<5e before spiritual repasts, a gra<;e 
before reading the ^ Faerie Queene ' " ^ 

I venture now the further statement, which 
I have yet not had time or chance to verify, that 
there are not wanting many signs and tokens of 
a steadily improving taste among the readers of 
popular literature.* 

On the whole I confidently believe that the 
influence of popular literature is most bene- 
ficial to the highest interests of society, to the 
sacredest aims and ends of Christian truth. 
And I agree with an eminent Scotch divine* 
that ^^ when human thought and life are spread- 
ing out into ever-widening circuits, the Christian 
ministry must seek to show itself a debtor to 
men of every class and character, and must 
endeavour to prove that there is no department 



« Charles Lamb's Works, vol. ii. p. 305 (1872). 

3 Since the delivery of this sermon, I have been favoured 
by the kindness of Mr. Charles Edward Mudie with sta- 
tistics which witness (1) that readers of " trashy " novels 
are diminishing in number ; (2) that novels with a social, 
philosophical, or religious purpose are growing in number 
and popularity ; (3) that the circulation of books in history, 
biography, travel, &c., is larger than the circulation of 
books in fiction. 

* Dr. John Ker, of Glasgow. 
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of thought or action which cannot be touched 
by the Gospel/^ 

The serious duty and solemn charge are laid 
upon us, to see that in our contact with litera- 
ture as in our contact with life, ^^ we know how 
to refuse the evil and to choose the good/^ * As 
John Ruskin well warns us, ^^ in these days of 
book deluge, it is of the greatest importance to 
keep out of the salt swamps of literature, and to 
live on a little rocky island of our own, with a 

spring and a lake in it pure and good A 

common book may give us amusement, a noble 
book will give us dear friends. It is of more 
consequence that books should be right than 
clever, not oppressively nor repulsively instruc- 
tive, but that the thoughts they express should 
be just, and the feelings they excite generous/^® 

III. I must leave untouched and untraversed 
many fields of popular literature which yet 
would well repay our reverent and religious 
criticism and sympathy. 

As my last word, let me add an earnest com- 
mendation of the most popular book in any litera- 
ture, the most wise and sacred book in any nation. 

^ Isaiali yii. 15. 

« " Elements of Drawing," p. 34,6, 
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I do not suppose that I am entitled, by the 
terms of my engagement to this course of 
sermons, to preach upon the study of the Holy 
Bible. For in the common appropriation of 
the phrase ^^ popular literature/^ the Holy 
Scriptures are not included. But since the 
Word of God stands at the crown and summit 
of all literature — and since all true light which 
shines through any literature must have been 
kindled at the Altar of God, I need fear no 
rebuke from you if I end this discourse with 
an earnest entreaty that with us the Holy 
Scriptures may take highest rank as the Book 
of bur life, the most popular book in our keep- 
ing. If we may measure the popularity of a 
book by its circulation, certainly the Bible does 
not lack. Sixty-eight millions of Bibles have 
been printed and distributed within this century 
— two and a half millions within this past 
year. 

Yet how few among us constantly " read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest " ' that Holy 
Book ? How do most men reserve their read- 
ing of it until the enforced leisure and painful 
peril of sickness send them to its counsels and 

' Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent. 
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comforts. Rather should we resolve with 
Robert Boyle to *^ use the Holy Scriptures not 
as an arsenal only for arms and weapons^ not 
as a hospital only for healing of wounds and 
diseases, but as a matchless temple where to 
contemplate the beauty and symmetry of the 
structure, and to increase awe and devotion for 
Him Who is there preached and adored.'^ 

Why, even in a merely literary aspect the 
Bible is without a rival, and like our Prayer 
Book may claim to be ^^the great model of 
chaste, lofty, and pathetic eloquence.^' ' In 
that original and remarkable serial for working 
men which John Ruskin is now issuing, there 
is written this striking confession, "Walter 
Scott and Alexander Pope were the reading of 
my own early election ; but my mother forced 
me to read the Bible from Genesis to Apoca- 
lypse, and to that discipline — patient, accurate, 
resolute, I owe not only a knowledge of the 
Bible, but the best part of my taste in litera- 
ture Knowing by heart the hundred 

and nineteenth Psalm, the sermon on the 
Mount, and other places of Holy Scripture, 

* Lord Macanlay's " History of England/' vol. iii. p. 355. 
See also A. J. Beresford-Hope, M.P., in a lecture on " The 
Social Influence of the Prayer Book/* 
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it was not possible for me to write entirely 
superficial English/' • 

If from this literary aspect of the Bible we 
pass to its spiritual aspects, we shall find a still 
wider popularity attributable. In this respect 
'^ the rich and the poor meet together/' ^ that for 
all there is but one Book of Life even as there is 
but one way of salvation. '^ The heart makes 
the theologian " ^ — and the appeal which the 
Bible makes to the heart raises the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the highest pinnacle of popularity. 

My last words shall be not my own, but 
words of one who dwelt in this parish, and 
whose name and life here and everywhere in- 
spires reverence and afiection. And thus I 
shall bring to an end a discourse which has 
been in all likelihood too long for your patience, 
too discursive for your satisfaction, even as in 
all certainty it is too unworthy of a place in 
the series of sermons which now is closed; 
albeit I have spared no pains, which my scanty 
leisure and skill could afibrd, to compass the 
difficult obligation imposed upon me, in the too 
short time allotted me. 

9 " Fors Clavigerae." 
^ Proverbs xxii. 2. 

'^ "Pectus est quod faoit theologum.** The motto of 
Neander. 
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"To Holy Scripture we must look for our 
guide in everyday life, and our support amid 
everyday disappointments, amid the cares 
and vexations, amid the embarrassments and 
anxieties of your course, the wfearying dis- 
gust, the thwartings of ignorance and selfish- 
ness, the misconstruction to which your every 
word will be subjected ; believe me that to guide 
and cheer' and support you, you will need some 
higher incentive than that of human praise, 
some nobler reward than that of human ambi- 
tion ; you will require the daily conviction that 
you are treading your allotted path of duty 
under the guidance of One with Whom is the 
result of all your labours.^ 



)9 8 



3 Edward Greoffrey, Earl of Derby. Lord Rector's Oration 
before the University of Glasgow, 1834. 
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